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Shredded Wheat Us. Beef 


The illustration shows the comparative cost of beef and shredded pou! nd. @, This is not the 
entire lesson—the Michigan State Agricultural College Report upon the compar nutritive values of various 
foods shows that /em cents’ worth of 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit 









contains 2% times more nutrition than ten cents’ worth of sirloin on in economy. Shred- 
ded Wheat Biscuit ave cheap because they contain this remarkable amount a n y element needed for 
the perfect sustenance of the human body and in the exact proportion required lded Wheat Biscuit may be 
served in many ways, and are particularly good with milk, cream, fruits, or vege q@ Try Triscuit, the 
Shredded Wheat Cracker, delicious with butter, cheese, or preservs Used bi r toast in its many forms. 


Try Toasted Triscuit and Cheese. @] “Zhe Vital Question ( B fr 
THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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WHAT WE ARE DOING 


EVERY CORPORATION as REPRESENTED by its TRUSTEES and OFFI- 
CERS SHOULD HAVE AN IDEAL, A STANDARD OF WORK, A GOAL OF 
ACHIEVEMENT, TOWARD WHICH IT SHOULD CONSTANTLY STRIVE 




































Here is what the 


NEW-YORK LIFE 


Organized in 1845 
A Purely Mutual Company having no Capital Stock 


IS DOING: 


Issuing the BEST Life Insurance Contract; 
Making the Promptest and Fullest Report of its Business and 
Condition; 

Transacting Business under the Supervision of Every Insur- 
ance Department in the World; 

. Securing the ‘Best, and the best organized Agency Force; 

5. Insuring asmany Good Risks as possible. 


A VIGOROUS AND CONSISTENT PURSUIT OF THESE: EFFORTS HAS 
GIVEN THE NEW-YORK LIFE 


The LARGEST Number of Policies of any regular company: 
925,000; 
The LARGEST Amount of Insurance in Force: $1,925 ,000,000; 
The LARGEST Premium and Total Income: $95,000,000; 
and, 


4. The LARGEST holding in Government, State, County, City, 
and Railroad Bonds for Policy Reserve Account, $290,000,- 
000. No Bond in default of interest. No Investment in 

Stocks of any kind. No Industrial Securities owned. Total 

Assets $390,000,000. 
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Foz Detailed Sixtieth Annual Statement, December 31, 1904, address 


New-York Life Insurance Company 
JOHN A. McCALL, President 
346 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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FOR 1905 
NOR the coming year the Editor of THe House Breautirut has n 


writer to announce; he has no work of authentic biography n 


boast of. 


He is denied all the alluring attractions of his 


conten 
himself with “interest” and “helpfulness” as his only: “features.” 
these elements he will be satisfied. His only aiins will be realized 


Everyone is interested in planning the home he is going to build 
the home he owns; and it is to just such a public that this magazine 
said that to build ¢he house one must previously have tried three othe: 
It will be 


in building houses than almost anything else. the aim 


readers to build the right house the first time. 

Those who have rearranged their houses for the tenth time look 
and wonder why they did not “think of it before.” The time and n 
and the inconvenience and discomfort they had been put to so annoyin, 
will try by illustrations and descriptions of successful houses to show 
been done in the first place. It will show what has succeeded and w 
the reader to a quick solution of his problems. 

Although for the most part the articles will be of a strictly pract 


occasional story for the builder of air castles. The fantastic abodes of! 


of American millionaires, buildings of great historical interest, are sul 


in early issues. 
The collectors of china, bric-a-brac, lace, tapestry, prints, ete., et 
from the articles which have been purchased for publication during 1 


»”» 


ments of “Questions and Answers,” which secures for subscribers, fre 


advice on every subject within the scope of the magazine; “The H 


which keeps one in touch with everything new in household decoratio1 


suggestions; “The Household Economics Department,’’ and all the b« 
the same lines as heretofore. 

Subscribers are invited to criticise thc magazine and to suggest 
them. They are also urged to contribute articles based on their own 


helpful to others. Liberal compensation will be made f 


may be acceptable. 


The announcement of the contents of the February number on ; 


show more specifically what a sample number of Tue House Beat 
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nust appeal. 


)] such criti 


Eldredge 
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rial story by a prominent 


nteresting reminiscences to 


raries and must content 


if he can include both 
in making more livable 
It has been 
xperience assists far more 
the Editor to enable his 
the results of their labor 
ney wasted were so great, 
Tue House BEeauTIFUL 
w the thing should have 


has failed, and may help 


| nature, there will be an 
yalty, the weird conceits 


cts of articles to appear 


may also learn something 
5. The regular depart- 
charge, the best possible 
ekeeper’s Department,” 
and teems with helpful 


eatures will continue on 


les which may interest 
erience, which may be 
ns and contributions as 


fifty of this issue will 


will contain. 





Court, Chicago 
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Note 


THE House BeavuTiFUL is of especial 
value to the home builder and home- 
maker on account of the practical and up- 
to-date features advanced.— Chicago Daily 
News. 

THE House BEAUTIFUL grows more in- 
teresting—if that were possible—each suc- 
ceeding month.—St. Pau/ Dispatch. 


THe House BeEavuTiFUL from cover to 
cover is full of home suggestions and eco- 
nomic lessons. Itisone of the best household 
magazines in the land.— Lexington Leader. 

THE House BEAUvTIFUL cannot be praised 
too highly. It is a magazine without a 
peer in its mission of beautifying the home. 





The December number of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL is an unusually attractive one, 
beautifully printed and handsomely illus- 
trated. A feature of its contents is an 
article describing ‘“The Poor Taste of the 
Rich,” as exhibited in home adornment. 
The article is very aptly illustrated with 
photographs of rooms in the Bradley-Mar- 
tin house, which furnish ample proof of 
the tendency of the very wealthy to gaudy 
display in the home.—7%e American Tyler. 


Herbert S. Stone is a bold man. In his 
interesting magazine, ‘““THE House BEau- 
TIFUL,” which is devoted to intelligent and 


helpful study of everything that will make 
the home more artistic and comfortable, he 
has started a 


series of papers which will 





A Perfect Colonial House 
A Curtain Lecture 
A Craftsman of the Pacific Slope 

The Poor Taste of the Rich—House of Mr. A. 
Notes and Comments . 

Pines of the North 

The Palaces of Ludwig of Bavaria 
Before and After Pictures 

Two Old Maids’ Paradise 
Decorative Bedspreads 


Floral Gifts for Easter 


Home Economics Conducted by AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 


How the House is Lighted 
Home Surroundings 


Household Notes 
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SCHLOSS HOHENSCHWANGAU 


With six illustrations 


. ‘ ‘ ANN WENTWORTH 12 


With seven : illustrations 


With eight illustrations 
C. Burrage, 


With four illustrations 
With ‘nine illustrations 
With decoration by HARRY E. TOWNSEND 


With three illustrations 
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With six illustrations 


HERBERT S. STONE 35 


With six illustrations 


Questions and Answers 


With four illustrations 


Shear Nonsense 


NEWSPAPER COMMENTS ON RECENT ISSUES 





make some millionaires gnash their teeth 
in rage. The series is called “The Poor 
Taste of the Rich,” and it is designed to 
show that wealth is not essential to the 
decorations of a house, and that the homes 
of many of the wealthiest citizens are 
furnished in execrable taste. — 
Leader. 


The magazine called THE House BEav- 
TIFUL has hit upon a new plan, which, we 
fancy, will greatly increase its fame and 
exonerate its editor (if he need such ex- 
oneration) of the baneful charge of “‘lack- 
ing initiative.” A series of articles on “The 
Poor Taste of the Rich” begins brilliantly 
in its Christmas number. The plan is to 
show each month, in lucid narrative and 
striking pictures, how millions are spent 
on bad architecture, meretricious decora- 
tion, and merely ostentatious display. The 
name of the owner of the palace described 
in the first of the series is printed in bold 
letters. The condemnation of his taste 
cannot fail to gratify many a poorer man 
and to satisfy many equally rich whose 
taste is not exactly the same. Some of the 
latter may only be waiting their turn.— New 
York Times. — 


Magazines devoted to house decoration 
and kindred topics are numerous, the best 
of them being THe House BeauTiFuL. In 
the current number of this periodical is an 
elaborately illustrated article on the Brad- 
ley-Martin house. Unlike most articles on 
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for 


no “boost” 
the magnificence, the tastefulness and the 
beauty of the rooms that are photographed. 
Instead, the article appears under the cap- 


such topics, this contains 


tion of “The Poor Taste of the Rich,” and 
simply rips to pieces the Bradley- Martin 
rooms and the Bradley-Martin furniture. 
In the next issue of THE House BEauti- 
FUL the house of “a prominent New Yorker 
is to be dealt with in similar fashion. 
There is something indescribably humor- 
ous in the idea of butting into a person’s 
bedroom with a camera with the purpose 
of holding up his taste in furniture to the 
scorn of the esthetic public.— The Oregonian, 
Portland, Ore. 


TuHeE House BEAUTIFUL continues to be 
the standard magazine of reference for all 
who have a love for the beautiful in the 
home and home surroundings. This 
publication seems to be just in line with 
the growing cult—that term being used in 
its higher application—of the appreciation 
of the severely simple in house architec- 
ture and house furnishing. What the So- 
ciety of the Arts and Crafts is doing in 
this city and similar organizations for the 
application of handicrafts to the house are 
accomplishing elsewhere THE House BEav- 
TIFUL doesat large. Its mission is to lead 
in the revolt against the sham and shoddy 
of generally accepted ideals of home furn- 


ishings and to instruct in the truly aes- 
thetic such as is now coming more and 


more into favor.—-San Francisco Call. 
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Why Don’t You 
Refinish That 
Old Chair and 
Make It Look 
Like New? 





According to Our Method) 


Surprisi 


“A Chance to Beautify 
that gives full and 
Your Home.” hat gives full anc 


working directions. 





It Really Is 
Pleasant Work 
And the Results 
Quite 


ng 


Write for Free Book 


simple 








to do is to remove the finish by using 


JOHNSON’S ELECTRIC SOLVO 


“A Perfect Remover of Paint, Varnish, and All Finish from Furniture, Woodwork, and Floors” 








This preparation will take off all the finish down to the clean wood. If you then dis that y 


chair is made of mahogany, rosewood, or some equally as beautiful and valuable woo the chair 
perfectly dry and then apply with a cloth a coat of Johnson’s Prepared Wax. Polis! 2 woolen 
cloth or Johnson’s Polishing Mitt and you will have a beautiful artistic, dull finish that rves and 
brings out the natural beauty of the wood. Or, if you find that your chair is mad rdinary 
wood, apply a coat of Johnson’s Dye, using either Mahogany, Weathered Oak, 1 k, Forest 
Green or Flemish Oak. This will prepare the wood for a finish that is difficult tinguish 


from the genuine wood. After applying the dye, put on a coat of 


JOHNSON’S PREPARED WAX 


“<4 Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood’ 


This will give a rich, dull finish that is so much desired but rarely produced. Johnson’s Prepared Wa r polishing all furniture and wood- 
work, no matter how finished. It prevents scratches from showing; marred spots can be touched up \ ing over the entire surface. Try it 
and you will be delighted. 

Johnson's Electric Solvo and Johnson's Prepared Wax are sold by all dealers in paint. Solvo: I 40 cents; quart can 75 cents; gallon 
can $2.50. Prepared Wax: Half pound can 30 cents; 1 and 2 lb. cans 60 cents per pound; 4, 5, and 50 cents per pound. If your paint 
dealer will not supply you with these preparations or Johnson's Dyes, send to us and we will supply y diately. 

FREE BOOK OFFER. Our new illustrated book, ‘“‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and I ture,” will t ibout refinishing your chairs and putting 
and keeping your tloors, woodwork, and furniture in perfect conditior Th s absolutely I Vrite for it today. Mention edition HBa2. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, - ” * . ° Racine, Wis. 


“The Wood-Finishing Authorities” 








That furniture you have placed to one side because of its shabby appearance can be made to just like new. Maybe your chair 
is a rare and valuable heirloom and you do not fully appreciate its intrinsic value. Many an rloom has been discarded as old 
painted furniture when as a matter of fact it proved to be made of the choicest mahogany or rosewood and exceedingly rare. 
You can refinish your furniture yourself. It is very easy and fascinating work and takes on! few hours’ time. The first thing 
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THE CONNECTICUT BUILDING 


A PERFECT COLONIAL HOUSE 


F the many state buildings 
at the St. Louis Exposition, 
it is safe to say that Connecticut made the most distinct 
impression upon visitors. There were many beautiful 

buildings on the Plateau of States, and to affirm that Con- 
necticut was the finest would be an exaggeration. The elegance 
of New York, the quaintness of New Hampshire, the picturesque- 
ness of Mississippi, the simplicity of Maine, the dignity of Massa- 
chusetts, all made a special appeal. 

It would be impossible to designate one as being finer! than the 
others, for they were so unlike that comparisons are useless. The 
rustic hunting-lodge of Maine can hardly be compared with the 


By JEAN HAMILTON 


sumptuous Missouri building, nor 
can charming Mississippi be con- 
trasted with imposing Pennsylvania. Texas was plainly fur- 
nished, yet the “Star” building was one of the most popular on 
the grounds, and Texas hospitality became almost a byword. 
Wisconsin was a distinct type, a departure in state buildings, win- 
ning praises from both architects and laymen. New Hampshire 
and Missouri formed the contrasts of the state buildings; the two 
extremes. New Hampshire was a replica of Webster’s birthplace, 
and expressed New England severity in every line. It was full of 
interesting relics pertaining to the great statesman, and contained, 
in addition, a rare collection of old furniture and china. Missouri’s 








8 THE HOUSE 
gilded splendor was attained at the outlay of several hundred 
thousand dollars. Between these two buildings were all manner 
of state dwellings, some successful, others containing nothing sug- 
gestive or worthy of reproduction. 

If expositions continue at the rate of one in every decade, 
state buildings will undoubtedly be erected for many years to come. 
The state houses of the St. Louis Fair showed a marked improve- 
ment over those of the Chicago Fair. Architecturally they were 
better, but by far the greatest gain was in the interior furnishings. 
Some of the buildings of the Columbian Exposition were frightful 
examples of interior decoration. As Chicago was far behind St. 
Louis in this respect, so Philadelphia was far behind Chicago. 
Household art was at a low ebb in 1876. No descriptions of 
the interiors of the state buildings at Philadelphia are at hand, 
but a brief sketch of two exteriors is given herewith. These build- 
ings are still standing, and House BEavuTIFUL readers may view them 
for themselves. The quotation has no value aside from the fact 
that it gives an adequate idea of the architecture of the ’70’s. 


STATE BUILDINGS OF THE PAST 


“The Rhode Island building is of Swiss and Gothic design. 
One story in height, colored drab and picked out in red, the building 
is most attractive and inviting. The intention with the Ohio 
building was to display in a striking manner the character and 
quality of the different sorts of stone which are to be found in the 
state of Ohio. The first story of the house is formed of stone of 
various colors and qualities; the second story of the front and 
gable is of Dayton stone of a light color, interspersed with lime- 
stone. The upper part of the gable displays a shield on which 
are carved the arms of the state of Ohio. The other portions of 
the second story are of wood, and there is attached a picturesque 
pavilion. This building is in the modified Gothic villa style, and 
is 45 feet by 60 feet in depth.” 

Contrast these edifices with such buildings as Connecticut and 
Mississippi at the St. Louis Exposition. Connecticut and Missis- 
sippi are chosen, as they were representative American homes—one 
of the North and one of the South. Mississippi was a reproduction 
of Beauvoir, the old Jefferson Davis home; Connecticut was modeled 
on the Sigourney mansion of Hartford. The great charm of the 
latter building was its home-like atmosphere. The many historical 
relics grouped in the rooms had the character of accessories. There 
was no hint of a museum or an exhibition place in the arrange- 
ment. The impression gained was of a fine old New England 
home, perfect in every way. A perfect colonial house is a strong 
phrase; yet it is justified here. 

The Sigourney mansion of Hartford was builtJabout 1820, by 
Charles Sigourney, upon the occasion of his marriage to Lydia 
Huntley, the authoress. In this home Mrs. Sigourney wrote the 
poems that were so well known to an earlier generation. The house 
had interesting associations, but its chief claim to recognition lay 
in its architectural excellence. Mr. Edward T. Hapgood, architect 
of the Connecticut building, handled his work skilfully. He re- 
produced with fidelity the exterior of the Sigourney house, and 
designed an interior that harmonized perfectly with the exterior, 
and at the same time net the exigencies of a semi-public building. 
The architecture is of the early nineteenth-century type usually 
termed pseudo-classic. In the hands of many builders this style 
was heavy and uninteresting. In the North the house was apt to 
be all portico. In the South the treatment was better. There 
were broad wings and a greater care of detail. 


THE INTERIOR 


The Connecticut building was a beautiful example of this style. 
The proportions were very satisfactory, and the whole effect was 
one of dignity. The fine trees of the Exposition lent an air of age 
that was vastly becoming to white paint and green blinds, and 
made a setting that could hardly be surpassed. 

The entrance door was taken from the Hubbard Slater man- 
sion of Norwich, and was indicative of the fine old things within 
the house. Mrs. John M. Holcombe, of Hartford, vice-president 
of the Connecticut Society of Colonial Dames, was the special com- 
missioner on antiques and history. Through her efforts many 
rare and beautiful pieces of furniture and china were secured for 





BEAUTIFUL 

the building. There was 
ing four Connecticut lad 
of the New York firm of 


house-furnishing committee compris- 
und an active decorator, Miss Lewis 

" . . 4 
is and Muchmore. Connecticut firms 


were generous donors. 1 silk fabrics used throughout the 
building were contribute Cheney Brothers, and the specially 


woven rugs by the Hartford Carpet Co. 
exclusively on the walls 
effective background 


Textiles were used almost 
e first story, and formed a rich and 
portraits and fine old mahogany 


furniture. One room w ing in colonial crimson, woven in a 
characteristic pattern; had upon its walls a beautiful old 
green. Gold mirrors, g tain knobs, and gilt girondoles were 


used with telling effect. 
= 
he main hall was pai 


Staircase Was Opposite 


1 white from floor to ceiling. The 
ain entrance and was composed of 
idlanding. The furniture of the hall 
1 and included many rare specimens. 
court cupboard bearing the date of 
seventeenth century loaned by Mrs. 


two flights connected DY 

was of the early colonial } 
Among the pieces wers 

1698, a fine chest of the 


Louis R. Cheney, of Hartford, and a beautiful six-legged high- 
boy containing a rare ¢ ion of pewter. The chairs were of 


ttom variety. 


the Windsor and early ) 
eral Joseph Warren, by Paul Way- 


An imposing statue 


land Bartlett, was placed site the main entrance. The hall 
was of necessity a somew] ublic apartment. It was treated in 
a simple, dignified way a th a thorough understanding of its 


requirements. 


The drawing-room, th¢ x-room, and the other stately rooms 
opening from the hall ha official stamp. The various pieces 
of furniture were loaned from different people, and many of them 


were for sale, but the g1 vas so admirable that beautiful 
effects were obtained. T! rawing-room was a spacious apart- 
furnished in the ' the late eighteenth century. 

The mantel, cornices, a1 rs were copied from an old house 
in Farmington. Upon t eautif mantel-shelf was a long 
gilt mirror with a set of loles, their glistening prisms being 


ment, 





multiplied a hundred tit in the crystal chandelier. The 
furniture of the room was Heppelwhite and Chippendale of unusu- 
ally fine design. There we veral old portraits and two modern 
landscapes by Connecticut artists. 


SUGGESTIONS YR HOUSE BUILDERS 


the January House BEauTIFUL 
ngement, and one that could be 
adapted for a modern col house. Built-in corner cupboards 
held blue china, and upo1 alls were many fine Staffordshire 
plates and platters. Hep) ite sideboard contained beautiful 
old silver, and a low-boy he ll Sheffield urn and two graceful 
candlesticks 


One of the most interest ipartments in the building was the 


The dining-room reprod 


showed a most attractive 


historical room, furnished niture loaned for the occasion, 
and having upon its walls t f arms of many of Connecticut’s 
oldest families Such na Elisworth, Wolcott, Huntington, 
Saltonstall, Rogers, Hole nd others closely connected with 
Connecticut’s early history ed interesting heraldic group. 


engraving 
spot for the antiquaria 
The plan of the second fl is adi 


strongiy to housekeeper 


Old prints and rare relics made this a fascinating 
nirable, and one that appealed 

hall was open to the roof 
chambers were grouped in a 


and the various privat 


circle. Two of the ro llustrated here in part. They 
show the charm of the r onial bedroom. The lower picture 
contains a unique four-post stead with a curved canopy. The 
spinning-wheel came fron ver Ellsworth house, and was used 





by Abigail Wolcott Ellswo1 The chest of drawers, the rush 
chair, and the fine old Wir hair are of equal historic interest. 
Nothing modern has beer itted within the room, except the 
Id design. 

1 centers in a four-poster of 
y white canopy. Here is a sug- 
very charming and strictly accurate. 
were doubtless the most attractive 
uilding. Others found chief enter- 
ments and the rare furniture. 


wall-paper, and that is a coy f an ¢ 
Chief interest in the other roon 
slender columns, having a d ' 
gestion for a four-poster that y 
To many people the bedro: 
portion of this very attractin 
tainment in the prints and d 
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A ‘PERFECT COLONIAL HOUSE: 
is not possible 1 AAMAS A CTTRETTATTEETESEEOOONTADRO NAH EGER 


in the latter field, but a 
few items from the cata- 
logue will show how rich 
in furniture this tempo- 
rary building was. 

Otp Oak Dt1n1nc- 
TABLE—about 1650. Al- 
ways in Grant family. 
Homestead of General 
Grant’s ancestors in 
East Windsor Hill. All 
original. 

ANCIENT TABLE— 
1660 period. Owned by 
Edward Griswold, the 
emigrant, and his de- 
scendants. Loaned by 
Miss Harriet Clark, 
Hartford. 

Low-Boy — maple 
wood —from Grant 
House, Windsor Hill. 
Imported by Samuel 
Grant, about 1700. 

BrsnteE Box—carved 
oak—seventeenth cen- 
tury. 

HicH-Boy—1700 or 
earlier—in Alden fam- 
ily; descendants claim 
came over in the May- 
flower; certified histori- 
eal piece. 

J0VERNOR TRUMBULL CHAIR—period 1720. Loaned by Miss 
M. H. Dutton. Lebanon, Conn. “Brother Jonathan’s” chair, 











A PORTION OF THE HALL 
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A COLONIAL PARLOR 
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used by Gov. Jonathan 
Trumbull during the 
Revolutionary War in 
the old square pew in 
the church at Lebanon, 
Conn. 

BREWSTER CHAIR— 
Loaned by Mr. H. H. 
Armstrong, Fitchville, 
Conn. Family tradition 
asserts that this chair 
was brought by Elder 
William Brewster in the 
Mayflower. Certified to 
have been handed down 
from generation to gen- 
eration in the Brewster 
family. 

CHERRY Desk—1720 
period, handles mostly 
original. Owned and 
used by Colonel Thomas 
Knowlton, of Ashford, 
Conn., the distinguished 
officer in the Revolu- 
tion, who was shot and 
killed at battle of Har- 
lem Heights. This piece 
has remained in posses- 
sion of descendants. 

CHIPPENDALE Sora— 
imported by Chief Jus- 
tice Oliver Ellsworth. 
One of a set in his house 
before 1790. Loaned by 


Abigail Wolcott Ellsworth Chapter, Windsor, Conn. 
ARM-CHAIR—Queen Ann. Spanish foot, period of 1720, certified 


- a, 
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a Nathaniel Hayden chair from old Hayden House. Loaned by Rocky Hill, Conn. 1 i by John Robbins about 1765, when 
Mrs. Lucretia G. Harvey, Hayden Station, Conn. he built a fine house of rst brick ever made in Connecticut. 
HEPPELWHITE ARM-CHAIR—certified. Washington's seat in the CHIPPENDALE CHal ned by Mrs. Roswell Grant, East 
First Continental Congress at Philadelphia, and later the prop- Windsor Hill, Conn 1 set of fourteen—twelve side chairs, 
erty of Andrew Jackson. and two arm-chairs. |] rted by Gov. Roger Wolcott in 1760. 


MAHOGANY SHERATON TaBLE—This table was in the ship “Sallie,” EMPIRE CHalR. Th ind six chairs, with a consul table, 
which brought a load of furniture from France to Wiscasset, Maine, was part of the weddi tfit of Mary Ann Patten (Monson), 
which place was selected as a refuge for Marie Antoinette, in an- daughter of Nathaniel P , of Hartford. 


ticipation of her escape from the Revolutionists. 


l'o the lover of old { ure this collection was of the greatest 
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5 ESBS ale 
THE HISTORICAL ROOM 

Tarestry Picrurse—Telemachus, in Island of,Calypso. Worked interest. Nearly two « es of furniture-making were) repre- 
by Sallie Patton while at Moraviar School in Bethlehem, Pa., sented, covering a wide ra f designs. Particularly valuable to 
between 1807-1899, the student of types wer eventeenth-century pieces, which are 
ConneEctTicuT oR SUNFLOWER CHEST—1680. Loaned by Mrs. now so difficult to secure. irniture of the late eighteenth cen- 
Louis R. Cheney, Hartford, Conn. tury is well known through fine originals and countless reproduc- 
Historic Four-Post Bepsteap. Long used by Chief Justice tions, but pieces antedati 1740 are very scarce. The desks, 
Oliver Ellsworth, and the one upon which he died. Loaned by chests, and court cupboards of the late seventeenth and early 
Mrs. John M. Holcombe for Ellsworth Association. iteenth centuries fort rare and notable collection. Aside 
TRUMBULL RockER—1730 period. From Trumbull family, Leb- from the historical interes’ pieces were of sufficient importance 
anon. to justify a special exhibi . It is doubtful if any other State 
Queen ANN Sipe Cuair—1710-1720. Certified. Chief Justice could contribute a collecti o varied and so valuable. Connec- 
Oliver Ellsworth. Loaned by Mr. A. R. Wells, Windsor, Conn. ticut more than any of tl er New England states has held to 
Tip TaBLE—certified. General Jeremiah Wadsworth. her earliest traditions. M f the pieces of furniture are in the 

Dutcn Cuair—1735. Certified from Marlborough. possession of the descendar f the original owners. 
CaNDLE-StTanp—“ tilt and swivel’’—1750. The fine Chippendale « imported with thirteen others by 
Hickory Rockine Cuatr—with original seat of hickory. Chair Governor Roger Wolcott in 1760 is loaned by Mrs. Roswell Grant. 
used by Experience Chapin Burt, of Longmeadow, Mass. In 1783 a granddaughter the Governor married Col. Roswell 


CHIPPENDALE SECRETARY. Loaned by Mr. Frederick A. Robbins, Grant, and the chairs ha en in the possession of the Grant 
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family ever since. Similar stories 
might be told of nearly every old 
chair, and desk, and table. 

But the real value of the building 
lay in its consistency of architecture 
and decoration. There was a fine 
harmony of detail, and an admirable 
working out of the plan as a whole. 
As such it had more than a passing 
worth. Builders of colonial houses 
could study its woodwork, wall-hang- 
ings, and furniture to great advantage. 
Mantels, doors, and paneling were so 
simple, so accurate, and so beautiful! 

Two styles of houses are pre-eminent 
at present in this country—the colonial 
and the English half-timbered. The 
latter is usually more carefully inter- 
preted than our own beloved style of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries. Modern colonial houses are 
lacking in restraint. Mantels are too 
heavily ornamented, and doors and 
windows lack simplicity. The old 
builders knew the beauty of un- 
adorned spaces. They used ornament, 
but they used it with discrimination. 
The new colonial house sometimes has 
sufficient ornament for a half-dozen 
dwellings, and it is often inconsistent. 
The paneling of one date will be 
combined with the carving of another. 


A PERFECT COLONIAL HOUSE 





A FINE FOUR-POSTER 


THE OLIVER ELLSWORTH BEDROOM 
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Mantels will contain columns, gar- 
lands, festoons, and urns, and possibly 
an eagle. These are colonial details, 
but they do not produce a colonial ef- 
fect when combined. White paint and 
green blinds without, and white paint 
and mahogany furniture within, do 
not necessarily make a colonial house. 
For this reason a building such as the 
State of Connecticut erected is of 
educational value. ‘In spite of the 
fact that it was of a public character, 
and built for a six months, it had the 
attributes of an ideal home—beautiful, 
comfortable, practical. 

Many people contributed to the 
success of the Connecticut house. Mr. 
J. H. Vaill, secretary of the board 
and curator, was a mine of informa- 
tion regarding the historical features 
of the building, and was never too 
busy to explain matters to visitors. 
Hon. Frederick A. Betts, the national 
commissioner, and Mrs. Betts ex- 
tended a gracious hospitality to all 
guests, and made of the Connecticut 
building what it really was, an ideal 
dwelling. 

Some of its charm and simplicity will 
be produced in future houses, and 
thus its brief existence has already 
fulfilled a mission. 











A CURTAIN LECT 


O problem pertaining to house fur- 
nishing is more perplexing than 
the curtain question. To curtain or 
not to curtain! Not to curtain is 

better than to curtain so vigorously that 
the windows are almost extinguished. 
When the glass is so covered with lace 
and brocade that the light is shut out. 
the curtain question has been answered 
in a most senseless way. ‘Ugly’’ is 
not sufficiently emphatic to express the 
situation. 

There is the other extreme—what might be 
called a Thoreau simplicity — for Thoreau 
dispensed with shades and countenanced 
only bare windows. Elaborate window dec- 
oration is no longer fashionable—if we may 

















A DIGNIFIED LIBRARY EFFECT 

be permitted to use this word in connection 
with the house. A fashionable curtain it is 
perhaps needless to say could not long en- 


dure. Its very name indicates its fleeting 
value. 

We hear little to-day of brown-stone 
fronts. There are no new _ brown-stone 


fronts, and old ones are no longer taken 
seriously. The brown-stone epoch is asso- 
ciated with a rather ponderous style of 
architecture and a decidedly ponderous style 
of interior decoration. A ponderous cur- 
tain was bound to be somewhat of a failure. 
The windows of the brown-stone mansion 
were not always curtained alike, but a 
scheme somewhat like this was “good form’’: 





By ANN WENTWORTH 


next to the glass, a lace curtain; its mission 
to make a uniform exterior and to shut 
out the vulgar world. Next to the lace a 
shade, sometimes two shades, one to be seen 





A CASEMENT SCHEME 


from within, one to be viewed fron thout 
Then came the real curtain of elaborate, and 
oftentimes beautiful, lace. But half of the 
curtain story is not yet told. Over this 
foundation of lace and lace came a “hang- 
ing.” If the room were a brocade room, the 
hanging was of this material; if velvet pleased 
the decorator’s fancy, velvet was used 
To make it a little more impervious to the 
sun rays it was lined, and to make it a littl 
more ornamental it was decorated wit} 
a lace appliqué. It was a very courageous 


sunbeam that penetrated this mass of lace and 
and velvet. Few 
layers, and the consequence was that many 


beams passe 


people were ordered to the sout! France 
when all they needed was a curtain lec 
ture. But the doctors never thought of the 


le corators. 


curtains—which was well for the 


These monumental draperies, besides being 
ugly and really dangerous to health, were 
frightfully expensivé. Five hundred dollars 
a window was a mild estimate. Bunga 
lows and small country houses might have 
been built for the sum spent on window 
decorating. Few people to-day care tor 
these combinations of lace and _ velvet. 
The word sanitation means more than it 


did twenty years ago, and interior decoration 


has quite a new interpretation. We now 
_realize that nothing is good decoration that 
is not founded on utility. We talk much 


of simplicity, but utility is only another name 
for the same thing. 


“How shall I curtain my windows?” 
is the home decorator’s question. “It is 
easy to know what not to do—but ‘what 
*twere well to do’ is anothe ter. Lace 





I don’t want, and couldn’t 
and costly brocade has no place in a 
house like mine.” 
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1e curtain question: 


ie amount of light in the room 


iken into consideration. If your 
as disregarded what Joy Wheeler 


our greatest inheritance—sun- 
room is probably dark. Cur- 


vindows in the thinnest material 
\ transparent yellow will some- 
the window problem as nothing 
It will give a suggestion of sun- 

a white curtain will suggest a 
thunder-cloud. Supposing that 
is well lighted, and that it is the 
of the house, now called ‘“‘living- 


preference to “parlor,” which is 





in “preference” to “library.” 





SIMPLICITY ITSELF 
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A SUGGESTION FOR A DINING-ROOM 
which is not always applicable—how curtain the windows? 
There are two general rules; one makes for harmony, 
the other for variety, and the owner of the room is the 
one to decide between them. The first calls for a curtain 
matching the walls in effect, a plain material if the walls 
are plain, a figured material if the walls are figured. The 
other reverses the scheme and calls for figured curtains if 
the walls are plain,and plain curtains if the walls are 
figured. Sometimes better results are gained by one 
method and sometimes by the other. In a room where 
there are books in colored bindings, oriental rugs, pieces 
of pottery in different tones, the plain curtain is usually 
best—whether the wall be plain or figured. In a room so 
much in use as a living-room the plain wall is apt to be 
more satisfactory than the figured one. If the walls 
ire green, golden brown, deep red, or old blue, and the 
curtains match them exactly, there is a certain dignity 
tbout the entire apartment that is not obtained with the 
use of figured material. The plain material may be trans- 
parent or it may be quite the reverse, but the effect is 
nearly the same. Raw silk is a delightful curtain fabric. 
{t washes well, and frequently looks better after repeated 
washings. Serge is another excellent thing for the living- 
toom windows. The drawing marked “‘a dignified effect”’ 
has a straight hanging of serge used with heavy colonial 
net. This is a library window and the room is hung in 
brown grass-cloth the color of the serge. The net is a 
deep écru, which is charming with the deeper brown. 

When raw silk is used it is sometimes a good plan to 
sew net and silk together. One rod holds them both, and 
they can go to the wash-tub without being ripped apart. 
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One breadth of net and one breadth of silk make the 
half-curtain. This hanging is extremely simple. 

If the living-room has casement windows another . 
scheme is necessary. Casement windows admit of but 
one curtain scheme, yet these pretty, many-paned win- 
dows often cause their owners much perplexity. “How 
shall I curtain my casement windows?” is a question 
often asked. ‘Shall I use shades?” “Can I curtain 
them without rods?” Never shades, my dear madam, 
unless you wish to ruin your windows. Rods are 
necessary—to spare the rod would be to spoil the case- 
ment and for the proper curtaining, we would invite your inspec- 
tion to the second drawing, which shows an effective scheme. 
The third illustration ‘shows a plan simple enough to win the 
approval of either a Thoreau or a Wagner. A single curtain 
hangs from a brass rod. There are no shades in the room, and all 
the light of a northern exposure filters through these diaphanous 
hangings. 

As a decorative window feature, the valance has claims to 
our consideration. In some rooms it is the needed touch. 
Two of our illustrations show the valance, and from them may 
be gained a hint of its effectiveness. Both drawings are taken 
from dining-rooms and while the schemes are somewhat the 
same, the treatment is quite different. One picture shows how 
decorative a figured material may be when used in a simple 
way. The valance and side hangings are of an English linen in 
an attractive pattern. The dining-room is in a country house 
where rather gay effects are permissible. The windows here are 
worthy of note. The general arrangement is very good, and 
one that could be copied to advantage. The other picture 
shows the use of sheer muslin. The valance is very full and 
the side hangings are finished with a ruffle. This dining-room 
is in blue and white, and the simple curtains are part of the 
scheme. The walls are covered with a blue paper that has 
the effect of basket-cloth. On close examination it is blue 
and white, but the general effect is that of plain blue. The 
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AN EFFECTIVE TREATMENT 
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woodwork is painted white, and upon the 
floor are blue-and-white rag rugs. A shelf 
extends around the room, upon which are 
placed old pieces of blue china and a few 
good bits of pewter. There are many plants 
here and several ferns. It is a cool room— 
too cool for winter—but charming for hot 
summer days. Part of its success lies in 
the crisp white curtains. 

Another illustration shows a more striking 
scheme. A plain material with a border is 
used as an outer hanging. Next the glass 
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SOMETIMES DESIRABLE 


is a figured madras. In some rooms this 
might be desirable, but it does not possess 
the simplicity of the other schemes. The 
final picture shows a bedroom window with 
curtains of ruffled muslin. The room in ques- 
tion is white and pink and the curtains are 
as simple as they can well be. Another 
bedroom in this house is white and pink 
also, but here flowered cretonne is used 
which matches in pattern the flowered 
wall-paper. Bedroom curtains should never 
be elaborate nor of a material that does 
not wash well. 

There are endless curtain materials. In 
white there are dotted and plain muslins, 
nainsook, dimity, net, grenadine, point d’és- 
prits and cheesecloth. There are many 
nets, the popular colonial net, the larger 
fishnet, and nets that have special trade- 
names known only to the man behind the 
counter. 

In color the list of materials is too long 
to enumerate. Madras, once so ugly, now 
so satisfactory, stands high on the list. 
Where a single curtain is used, and that a 
figured one, nothing is better than madras. 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Raw silk, china silk, and silkolene are well 
known, the former being the best of the 
three. Serge and linen taffeta, when plain 
fabrics are needed are very desirable. They 
are heavier than silk and are suitable only 
for rooms that are well lighted. In figured 
materials, cretonnes, chintzes, English art 


muslins, India prints, Java prints, and 
Japanese cottons are all charming. India 


and Java prints are bright in color, and 
cannot be used except where bright effects 
are needed. . Japanese cottons are mainly 
blue and white, and are charming for 
blue-and-white rooms. Chintzes and cre- 
tonnes are particularly suitable for country 
houses. They are not the same although 
often confused. Chintz has a glaze and is 
usually of a clear white background. Cre- 
tonne is heavier, has no glaze, and is of an 
ivory tone. Chintz found in the shops is 
usually English and the cretonne is French 
Copper rods are sometimes effective, and 
wooden rods are occasionally used, but 
brass rods are the easiest to procure 
usually answer all purposes. 


and 


SOUND ADVICE 


Lillie Hamilton French 
Decoration of Homes, 
advice for city dwellers. 

“One of the best ways of securing privacy,” 
she says, “by means of a curtain is to hang 
a thin, almost transparent, colored material 
over the muslin that is next the panes 

“The sheer and soft transparent material 
which is hung over the muslin on the room 
side will soften the light that enters, and in 
this way add to the general charm of the 


her book ‘The 


gcives some sound 


room, especially for those who are sensitive 
to color. 

“This sheer material is generally of silk 
not China silk, it must be remembered, 
which is much too thick for the purpose. 
Silkolene, when a good shade can be had, 
does very well, if economy has to be con 
sidered. I have known yellow silkolene, 


that costs but ten cents a yard, to hang in a 
sunny window for several years without 
fading, and to be laundered in the mean time, 
too. When the muslin curtain next the 
panes is white, the glare in su 1t becomes 
distressing, and this soft overh 





anging softens 


the glare. Yellow, brown, or apple-green is 
used, depending upon the color in the room 
Now and then a lover of brilliant hues 
insists on red. Yellow is always used wher 
the light is cold, as in a north room. The 
curtain against the pane is not always 


ruffled, though so much of softness and grac« 
is gained by a ruffle that it is generally 
worth while to have one, even at the cost 
of a little trouble. 

‘*My reasons for suggesting two curtains 
are many. They are especially desirable 
for the dweller in town, who does not have 
trees or views, but his opposite neighbor’s 
walls to consider. These silks 
can be as readily laundered as muslin, though 
more care must be exercised. The question of 
gathering dust, then need not be considered 
Again, to one who is sensitive to color, 
these soft tones add a certain quality to 
the room, without which ev 


sneer sott 


erv other color 


would be destroyed. The white glare 
muslin curtain not only robs a room of 
restfulness, but where for purposes of 
cy a muslin is a necessity, the soft 


r-hanging helps you to treat your win. 


and your walls as one harmonious 
for windows, when arranged for 
icy and not for a view outside, really 
me part of your wall-line and color: 
of the general framing of your interior 
were. To have your wall-surface broken 
series of glaring white windows is in 
y to have it broken by a series of un- 
sant patches. 
iny rooms are quite spoiled by draperies 
ving flowers or leaves unlike those seen 
e wall, as when a wall-paper has carna- 
and a curtain is covered with roses, 
e groundwork of the paper be white, 
curtains are charming, but with a 
| background, white curtains are garish. 
the same time, whether one chooses a 
stuff or a cheap material, one cannot 
pe from the same problem. The walls, 
loors, and the hangings must harmonize. 
ostly material represents greater priv- 
sin the way of buying. The fundamen- 
' harmony, appropriateness, and color 
‘t be violated and the results remain good. 
same rule prevails everywhere through- 
house—throughout life I might say.” 


THE FINAL WORD 


accompanying illustrations show that 
effects may be gained by simple 
ds. There is no attempt at novel 
w schemes. The curtain invariably 
the rod placed at the top of the 
w to the edge of the lower sill. With 
exception of the bedroom curtain, the 
hang straight. There is no looping. 
lecorator of the brown-stone epoch 
doubtless swoon with horror. No 
no velvet, no double shades, no mil- 
effects! Just a simple hanging! And 
nd sunshine! Think of it! A cur- 
that fails to exclude air and sun, 
so inexpensive that the price is an 
tinence, and so simple that a child can 


’ 


s from 


the old-time stuffy curtain is still 
our memory. 





4 BEDROOM SUGGESTION 
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A CRAFTSMAN OF THE PACIFIC SLOPE 


~™ ALIFORNIA has as it were a civil- 
ization and an art of its own, 
independent of the East. It pro- 
duces its own geniuses, measures 

them by its own standards, and makes their 
fame itself, without waiting for the aid or 
consent of any wiseacre on the other side of 





CARRIAGE-HOUSE 


the Rockies. Chicago may desire the 
approval of New York, and New York 
may feel doubtful of its favorites until 
London indorses them, but San Francisco 
knows its own mind, and is satisfied with 
its own judgment. From time to time it 
sends out a Bret Harte, a Frank Norris, a 
John Muir, a Gelett Burgess, an Ambrose 
Bierce, sealed and stamped with its ap- 
proval. and if the East likes them, so 
much the better for the East. 

For the last three years some remark- 
able work in leather, wood, and metal has 
attracted attention at exhibitions in Chi- 
eago, Minneapolis, and New York. It 
included jewel coffers with rounded tops 
covered in leather, bound with wrought 
brass and studded with polished pebbles 
from Pacific beaches; small cabinets of 
leather and copper, with rosettes of the 
giant pine cones applied upon them like 
conventional ornaments; the sequoia and 
the redwood were also used in screens and 
boxes set with abalone shells. Then there 
were portfolios, card-cases, golf scores, 
made of a combination of leather and 
metal; thin sheets ef iron apparently had 
some pattern cut out and chased upon 
them before being laid over a rich russet 
leather. Again, the material used would 
be white calfskin with binding and corners 
of bright brass in which were set more of 
the strangely tinted lucent stones, cut into 
facets, and within the covers would be illu- 
minated parchment—a wedding-book, to hold 
marriage certificate, autographs of guests, 
and all else that might be worth preserving 
rom the bridal day. 

The notable thing in all was, first, the origi- 
nal use of native material; second, the vari- 
ety of the exhibits; and third, the excellence 
of the workmanship, whether joinery, deli- 
cate painting, orlocksmithing. For instance, 
each pine cone petal is fastened on with an 


By ISABEL McDOUGALL 


invisible nail, or held securely by smaller 
petals of metal—a calyx, so to speak—for 
the glue-pot is avoided. 

The silver chests have long hinges the 
entire length of their covers; they open 
with secret springs as well as with lock and 
key; have compartments intended for spoons 
and forks and for larger miscellaneous pieces ; 
under each drawer is a spring which prevents 
it from being suddenly drawn entirely out and 
the contents dropped; the handles are strong 
enough to lift several hundred pounds; 
every point that could wear is protected by 
metal so that they will last for centuries. 

These exhibits were always entered under 
the name of “Charles Frederick Eaton and 
Associates”. and the name was unknown to 
Eastern folk. They had not watched the 
first buds of promise from a new firm, 
and its gradual growth and increase. It 
came to them full-fruited, apparently with- 
out nurturing in Eastern methods or tutor- 








ANOTHER VIEW OF CARRIAGE-HOUSE 


ing by Eastern critics. But Californians 
knew. 

If Charles Frederick Eaton did not pro- 
duce good work, it at least would not be for 
want of inspiring surroundings. About four 
miles out from Santa Barbara, set amidst « 
hundred live-oaks, is Riso Rivo, his country 
home, a picturesque, broad-eaved house, 
yellow stone below, brown shingle above. 
In front a lawn of two sloping acres 
dotted with magnificent trees unrolls its 
green carpet. Without the great arched 
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window of the living-room rise the thick 
tapering stems of royal palms, like a colon- 
nade of noble architecture; between them 
shines the blue Pacific. And these palms 
are but the sentinels of an army of three 
thousand more that, with thickets of feathery 
bamboo, stately tree-ferns, saw-edged cac- 





GARDEN-STEPS 


tuses with blood-red blossoms, thick, green 
blades of mesquit, bunched bayonets of 
white-flowered yuca, and many more 
strange and often sinister-looking exotic 
growths, form what is called the tropical 
garden. 

In the tropical garden some of the oaks 
are covered to the topmost branches with 
Gold of Ophir roses, the Maréchal Niel 
and the fragrant red Rosamende alsu 
“vurinu vaere, but the rose garden is the 
place to behold these and their sister roses 
growing as they hardly grow under glass. 
Here the superb La France look like wands 
on stems four feet long, here the earth is 
carpeted with variegated periwinkles and 
with pink and buff blossoms of the mis- 
ambreanthemum, here are borders and 
borders of violets. 

Clumps of golden acacias and of sunny 
ginesta inclose the ‘“‘yellow garden,”’ where 
daffodils, nasturtiums, sunflowers, coreop- 
sis, marigolds, California poppies, and all 
the flowers that shade from palest straw 
color to blazing orange are grown to make 
the decorations of the living-room. 

One cannot enter a home like this with- 
out loitering in its gardens and plantations. 
There is a lemon orchard, there are stone 
steps and terraces topped with large flower- 
pots, there is a winding rivulet from which 
the place takes its name—Riso Rivo, 
Laughing Brook; there is a small artificial 
lake surrounded by a stone wall in the Italian 


style. Here the rivulet empties. Here 
bloom creamy Zanzibar lilies, the pink 
lotus, and the papyrus of the Nile. Here 


is moored a floating arbor or house-boat, 
which may be drawn from shore to shore by 
a wire cable. Its low-peaked, sagging roof 
has quite a Japanese air, and the material, 
matting fastened down with strips of bamboo, 
speaks aloud of the Flowery Kingdom, as 
do the two brimming flower-boxes on its 








THE HOUSE 


BOAT-HOUSE AND SMALL LAKE 


sides, which float with it, trailing vines and 
blossoms in the water. 

All of these extensive grounds are kept 
richly flourishing by an unusual system of 
irrigation. Pipes run up the tall trees and 
out upon their branches, concealed under 
festoons of English ivy. When the water is 
turned on it comes down like a gentle shower 
from the sky, tor Mr. Gatcn has certain 
water-rights which takes precedence even 
of those of the city. He is his own engi- 


neer, as well as his ow: 
scape-gardener. By birt 
man, by education cosmo] 
teen years of life in Eu 
California. Of these, th 
painting under Bonnat 


more in the study of 


Italy and the south of Franc¢ 


architecture and carvi! 
lin,ue furniture and 


pieces. Many of these 1 
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the main living-room is a sixteenth 


iry wedding-chest of sarcophagus form 


footed and elaborately carved. Here 


a fine table with six twisted legs, and 
ind fauteuils of old French make 
the walls are hung with that nobles 


verings, Arras tapestry. Its hues are 


us and beautiful, even when age 
| the gorgeousness of its  bap- 
faded the charms of Judith and the 
ss of Holofernes, dimmed the coat 
s of its former noble owners. wrought 
pordaer 
in accord with these antiquities 
ist fireplace with a carved mantel 
to the ceiling. This is not ap- 
t was carved in all the quaint fancies 
Renaissance by Mr. Eaton’s own 
working under his direction in his 
Nice. The wood used was that of 
presses, yet it takes its place right 


lly under a beamed ceiling of California 


he living-room one enters the dining. 
ider a ruby velvet portiére banded 
ue-cento embroidery of the same 

ule buff ground; more tapestry 





HOUSE-BOAT 


valls, another carved fireplace, a 

red with wistaria—the clusters 

nethyst flowers unrivaled even in 

here breakfast and luncheon are 
oe the summer. 

e other side of the living-room its 

r into the long sunny hall and the 

uscends to the second story. The 

is lined with bookshelves within 

h, that tempt the passerby to 

ich step and read. When Mar- 

Deland staved at Riso Rivo, she de- 

he would never be able to write 

uch views to look at, and never get 

linner if she had to pass the book- 

the stairs. 

one would never get to the work- 

went by way of the house 

shop is over the carriage house, 

designed by Mr. Eaton and built 

lirection by his ranchmen. The 

solid vellow sandstone, is 

normal purposes of a carriage- 

upper part, of brown cedar wood, 

my atelier. One end is pro- 

easement windows, to shut in 

I they are seldom needed in 




















this climate. The rest is uninclosed. The 
workers live, as it were, in the open air, 
close to the tops of the twisted live-oaks, 
and looking down on the tropical garden. 

The business-like studio has no other 
adornment than the warm tones of the 
wood interior and the clear California sun- 
shine sifting through green foliage. A 
massive counter or workbench runs under 
the windows. Below this are capacious 
drawers where leather and other ;mate- 
rials are laid away. Above, the open beams of 
the ceiling form convenient shelves and 
between the studding smaller shelves are 
set to hold tools, bits of shell, wood, or stone, 
fragments of plaster ornament, and the like. 

Everything that comes from the Santa 
Barbara Arts and Crafts is made there, from 
the first to the last detail. The stones 
are cut and polished, the metal tooled, the 
cabinet-work joined, even the nail-heads 
ure manufactured. Of the workers, beside 
Mr. Eaton himself, there is Mr. Robert W. 
Hyde, a former pupil of the Chicago Art 
Institute, who does the illuminating, and 
two Spanish-Americans. One of them 
speaks little English and had been general 
utility man about the place for eight years. 
He dug in the lemon orchard, laid pipe for 
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irrigation, or carried stone for building ull 
his deftness in the use of tools led Mr. Eaton 
to take him in hand for special instruction. 

Mr. Eaton himself is an indefatigable 
toiler, often putting in ten hours a day, 
and delighting in discovering the possibili- 
ties of some new material. Of late he has 
turned his attention towards electric lights. 
and has produced some ingenious and charm- 
ing shades. His latest creation is an acan- 
thus blossom, modeled from a flower in 
the tropical garden. Three of the petals 
are rare opalescent shells in shades of amber 
and brown, the rest are of copper, tooled and 
treated like fine bronze. The pistil holds the 
electric bulb, the stamens are twisted wire 
tipped with tiny bits of shell that quiver 
and reflect the sparkle. 

It was during a vacation spent in the pine 
woods of San Jacinto that the decorative 
value of sections of pine cones occurred to 
this unresting craftsman. His use of these 
almost regular brown rosettes and scales has 
been extensively imitated. So has his work 
with redwood aud his original employment 
of the abalone shell. But Mr. Eaton does 
not object to this. He feels that new sug- 
gestions for artistic decorations are as hound- 
less as Nature’s stores. 
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HE subject of our third sermon on the 

Poor Taste of the Rieh cannot be 

placed in the same category with the 

Bradley-Martin and Clarence Mackay 

houses. It has dignity and a certain gran- 

diloquent beauty not to be denied, but it is 

the beauty of the palace, not the home. It 

is French and Italian, not American; and 

while true to styles and periods, fails to con- 
vince. 

In criticising this house we are reminded 
of an almost forgotten book, Bulwer’s Paul 
Clifford. A certain editor in the story, whose 
name and paper we do not recall, divided 
his book reviews into three classes. Three 
distinct methods were used, and they were 
never varied. The first was “slashing,” the 
second was “plastering,” and the third was 
a delicate mixture of both slash and plaster. 
The term “roasting” was unknown in Bul- 
wer’s day, but slashing meant the same thing; 
plastering was puffing of the most laudatory 
kind—all of which goes to prove that book 
reviewing has changed little in the past half- 
century. 

The third and more subtle method must 
be used in connection with the A. C. Burrage 
house, which is so good and yet so bad; so 
attractive in detail, so unattractive as a 
whole. 

A great deal of thought has been bestowed 
on this interior, but it is nevertheless a fail- 
ure. It forms a striking instance of misspent 
riches. It shows that money cannot buy 
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individuality, nor purchas 
The rooms are formal and su 
nity there is in abundance 
nity befitting a Renaissar 
New England residence. 
The grand styles of decorat he It 
and French Renaissance pet 
XIV. and Louis XV. epochs 
a heroic mold that they 
to an American house. Ons 
occur: either the style 
and absurd, as exhibited i: e Br 
Martin and Clarence Mack 
will be formal and grandil 
in the Burrage house. In 
it is incorrectly interprete 
is fairly accurate, but lac 
The chief fault of the Burrag 
in its absence of atmosphere. It 
of individuality as a chrysant 
grance. It is neither livab! 
being a show house. The d 
in evidence than in the Mac 
is there, none the less. It is: 
dollar, manifesting itself in : 
tial manner. There is 
about the glitter; it is por 
nently respectable. 
In this house it is not 
of poor taste as a lack of tas r 
are in no way a consisten 
the people who live within the: Phe 
a repellant, stand-off, touch 
which is all very well in : 
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OF ARTICLES WHICH 


OT ESSENTIAL TO THE 


AND THAT THE HOMES 


r CITIZENS ARE FUR- 


RABLE TASTE 


C. Burrage, Boston 


place in the home of an Amer- 


vites no companionship with 
its shelves. The tooled bind- 
the wall decorations. They 
ked at—not read. It would be 
sitor who would move one of 
iirs to the fire and open one of 
lumes. The room does not 
for knowledge. The walls 
listracting, and the apartment 
lacking in that element of 
ssary in a book-room. It is a 
t a place for quiet hours with 
room has a heavy dignity, but 
The woodwork is fine of its kind. 
for the kind, but accord it a 
The frightful discord of the Brad- 
house is not present here. The 
eiling are in harmony, and the 
h one or two exceptions, is in 
e with the background. The hang- 
| other details show a respect 
ecuracy that is quite unknown 
already described in this series. 
few anachronisms in the way of 
tographs, and they are particu- 
ere, for the scheme of decora- 
uch personal touches. 
| ceilings of the Burrage type make 
ls. They are not on friendly terms 
ll belongings of twentieth-cen- 
For this reason period decoration 
for any save state apartments. 
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These luxurious schemes of decoration had 
meaning and reason in the age that gave 
them birth. They were in tune with the life 
of the times, and formed a suitable setting 
for a spectacular mode of living. The carved 
and gilded walls, regal hangings, and mag- 
nificent furniture were merely stage proper- 
ties in a brilliant and kaleidoscopic life. 
Costumes were equally gorgeous. The people 
who lived in these rooms were decked in 
procades and velvets. Everything and ev- 
erybody glittered. It was a highly colored 
picture, in which all the details were singularly 
consistent. There is nothing spectacular 
about life to-day. If shorn of much that is 
artificial it is shorn of much that is pictur- 
esque. 

We would not ask the occupants of the 
modern house decorated in this bygone 
fashion to dress in harmony with the back- 
ground. We would not ask Mr. Millionaire, 
after a day of frenzied finance, to exchange 
his business suit for an elaborate costume of 
lace and velvet, or to don high-heeled shoes 
and a curled wig; nor would we ask Madame 
Millionaire to greet her lord in sweeping 
satins and towering headgear. But we 
would ask for a truer understanding of the 
mission of a house. If a home is merely an 





exhibition piace, wherein may be gathered 
the remnants of European palaces; a place to 
house works of art and the spoils of foreign 
travel; a place in which the professional 
decorator is to exercise his unlicensed fancy : 
a place in which to astonish the rich and to 
make envious the poor—if the home is to be 
this thing, then the Burrage house, and all 
others of its class, are eminently successful. 
If the home, on the other hand, is something 
else; if it stands for other things than money ; 
if it is representative of something in our 
national life; if, coming nearer the heart of 
the matter, it is typical of the lives of 
those that spend their years within its walls— 
then the Burrage house, and all others like 
it, are rank failures. They fail lament- 
ably, and they fail the more and the harder 
because they represent so many, many 
dollars. 

The millionaire’s duty? Does he know it, 
or, knowing it, heed it? Does he build with 
one thought beyond the cost, one thought 
beyond display, one thought beyond the 
desire to astonish the world with the mag- 
nitude of his undertaking? The millionaire 
who builds otherwise should have a monu- 
ment erected to his memory, although a mon- 
ument would be unnecessary, for the house 
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would be a monument. He need endow no 
colleges, found no libraries, build no churches. 
In erecting the house he would have fulfilled 
his part as a public benefactor, and could rest 
secure in the world’s verdict. 

There may be such millionaires and such 
houses, but they are as rare as green carna- 
tions. Meanwhile, houses of the Bradley- 
Martin, the Clarence Mackay, and A. C. Bur- 
rage types are so numerous that at the mere 
phrase ‘‘a millionaire’s house” the imagina- 
tion paints a colossal edifice, sumptuous 
within and without, bedecked and begilded, 
and while beautiful in many ways, producing 
in its entirety an ugly dreariness that makes 
a simple cottage, by comparison, seem a 
thing of beauty. 

Who would choose as a life companion a 
house like one of these, when simplicity, 
charm, peace, and true beauty were to be 
had for a fragment of the money bestowed 
on the rich man’s abode? Who would live 
in rooms where every mantel was a copy of 
one in some crumbling palace, and every 
piece of furniture associated with some dead 
and gone monarch? The beds of kings were 
made for kings. How uneasy must some- 


times lie the heads of those that rest beneath 
these canopies of silk and lace! 
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Does the humorous side of the picture ever 
occur to the millionaire? The droll incon- 
gruity of transplanting royal furniture to a 
democratic land, and placing it in an Amer- 
ican citizen’s house, or of copying the fur- 
niture where originals are impossible, and 
thus sitting, eating, and sleeping on royal 
reproductions. 

As the millionaire unfolds his morning 
paper, seated in a Marie Antoinette chair, his 
hand resting on a Louis XIV. table, and his 
eyes fixed on a Henry IV. cabinet, does a 
touch of the humorous enter the situation? 
As he passes through the hall, with its wood- 
work from the palace of Lorenzo the Mag- 
nificent, its shields and cross-swords from the 
armory of Philip of Spain, its furniture from 
a dismantled chateau, and steps into his 
carriage, does the mirth of the occasion occur 
to him? Probably not. It is all so impress- 
ive, So gorgeous, so expensive; it has all been 
secured at the outlay of so much time and 
money, it must of necessity leave nothing to 
be desired. And complacent Mr. Millionaire 
drives away. His duty to his country ended 
when he signed the checks that made all this 
magnificence possible. 

When Madame Millionaire sits in her Louis 
XV. bedroom, with its rose Du Barry hang- 
ings, and its furniture copied from models in 
the Grand Trianon, is she troubled by a 
sense of the unfitness of things? The har- 
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mony here is greater that any other part 


of the house, for consistency in royal furnish 
ings is not difficult to atta 1 bedroon 


The professional decorator has done his work 
well, and the room is fit for a quee! Fo 


a queen, yes—but for the wife of a 
American citizen. Is ther t an affecta 
tion in the every-day use of this ed gra 
deur? The canopied bed, the elaborate cur 
tains, the furniture of ormulu and satinwoo 


ornamented with painted ladies in the guis 


of peasants? Is not Madame Millionaire 


masquerading as truly as the ladies of Louis’s 


court who are depicted on ta yureau 
and commode? They play at peasantry 
she plays at royalty. They live n al 
artificial age when the 

in pretending to be something they wer 
The age was their excuse. Madame Million 
aire lives in an age when since! and sin 
plicity ery to heaven, and show al 
pretense are no longer in re} erefore 
the gilded furniture, the painted cupids ar 


simpering ladies, the hangings which one 


belonged to a king’s favorite, aré 
sham. They cannot in any way express thi 
personality of their present ’ They are 
untrue to the present ag the house it 
which they are placed, and the livid 
uality of all who come in contact with then 
They were a perfect expressi the life 

their day and they cannot be severed from it 
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is the sham of makeshift furnishings. 
is and false that. Wood painted to 


metal; metal treated to look like 
ton that pretends to be satin: 
pretends to be something else. 
re are shams of another kind: 
themselves, genuine so far as 


mstruction is coneerned, but false 
ess. False because they are placed 


lo not belong; false because they 
to serve purposes for which they 


ver intended; false because they 


1 mode of life entirely remote from 


lay conditions. The shams of the 


s house are of the latter class. 
nothing about his furniture, his 
his tapestries, that is not real, and 
ire false. They are untrue to Amer- 
(American thought, to American 
They were a part of a past age, and 
be separated from it. So long as 

t be reproduced, why reproduce 
ories? Why seek to incorporate 
life of the twentieth century the 
gods of the seventeenth and 
centuries? Have we no atmos 
ur own that we needs must resur- 
nosphere as lifeless as the hands 
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iccord all justice to the beautiful 


the great French periods. The 


-makers of the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries must rank with the 
painters of that age. Boulle, Cressent, Gou- 
thiére, Cafferi, Roentgen are equal with 
Lebrun, Mignard, Lancret, and Watteau. 
One body of men worked with paint and 
canvas, and the other with wood and metal. 
Both produced works of art. 

Let us accord all admiration to these mar- 
velous pieces of handicraft in satinwood and 
ormolu, in mahogany and marquetry, in 
amboyna and gilded lacquer. The consoles, 
cabinets, bureaus, commodes, secrétaires, 
and tables have a beauty that has never 
been surpassed. They are museum pieces in 
the real sense of the word, and in museums 
they belong. They represent the life of the 
reigns with which they were associated far 
better than the pictures of the period, and 
as such they have a value far beyond that 
of the painted canvas—although the canvas 
may show us the costumes of the day with 
the fidelity of a miniature. 

Let us study these masterpieces as we 
would study the histories of France, and if 
we be millionaires let us place them in 
our private museums. But in our homes, 
whether we be rich or poor, let us seek to 
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make our surroundings an expression of our 
own times. 

We hear a great deal about the lack of a 
national style in architecture. Could we not 
hear to our advantage something about the 
absence of a national style in decoration? 
The colonial style, both in architecture and 
decoration, is our finest national expression 
but it is eighteenth, not twentieth, century, 
and it does not meet the needs of our present 
complex life. 

The simplicity of the colonial period, how- 
ever, does not appeal to the millionaire. 
The absence of glitter renders it unfit for 
him. It does not represent the dollar mark 
sufficiently. It may do for others, but not 
for one whose house must be a monument to 
millions. And so it happens that the country 
is full of dwarfed palaces and cut-down 
castles; of interiors that speak of everything 
save the life of the present day; halls with 
carved ceilings and mosaic floors, marble 
stairways and splashing fountains, suits of 
chain-mail and gilded cupids; drawing-rooms 
with the golden glitter of Versailles, Fon- 
tainebleau, and Grand Trianon combined, 
furniture that is reminiscent of a half dozen 





monarchs—Francis I|., Louis XIV., Louis 
XV. and Louis XVI., Napoleon and Charles 
X.—walls that fit neither floors nor ceilings 
and that have nothing in common with the 
draperies, clocks that are French, statues 
that are Italian, porcelains that are Japanese 
and Chinese; dining-rooms with the mag- 
nificence of a dozen Old World apartments, 
walls hung in Spanish leather, ceilings of the 
Elizabethan period, mantels of the Italian 
Renaissance, furniture of old Flemish oak 
and paintings of the modern French school: 
libraries that are museums of rare furniture 
and costly bric-a-brac, but never book-rooms, 
although the shelves are lined with priceless 
volumes in gold and fine leather; bedrooms 
that are as regal as those belonging to Marie 
Antoinette and Josephine, but lacking in 
every essential that makes for rest and peace. 

These French, Italian, old English, Flem- 
ish, and Oriental homes, built in a demo- 
cratic land, are not without a mission. They 
exemplify the poor taste of the rich more 
clearly than volumes on the subject; and 
finally, they preach contentment with a lot 
in life as remote from that of the millionaire 
as one pole is from the other. 


A fourth article in this series, devoted in the home of another prominent family, will appear in the March issue. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


OLD-FASHIONED HARDWARE 


T is of some interest to note the pro- 
gress of a revival of style. First the 
great generalities are all that attract 
attention and the lesser attributes of 

a system or style are overlooked. In 
architecture for years, almost ad nauseam, 
we have seen and heard of “Colonial 
houses” and “Colonial furniture.” Hav- 
ing a house with various windows and 
doorways somewhat suggesting those so 
much affected by our ancestors, we rested 
content; not caring that our wall-papers 
were modern, our interior trim “Gothic,” 
and our floor coverings oriental. Gradually, 
however, the details, first the greater and 
finally the lesser, have been 

studied, until now if one ~ 

were so disposed, one might . 
reconstruct a building of 
1750, perfect in all its de- 
tails, from cellar to attic. 
Wall-papers and chintzes, 
damasks and dimities, rag . 4] 
carpets and inlaid floors, y 
all are at our command. ; 
One need not yearn in vain 
for old brass candlesticks, 
andirons, Franklin stoves, 
and brass rosettes for cur- 
tains, for they are all now 
authentically reproduced, 


A Brass Knocker 


and most of them in great () 
quantities and at prices - 
often much below modern Pa 
substitutes. 


Hardware is one of the 
lesser details which has but 
lately attracted attention, 
although every one should 
know that it is one of the 
surest indications of a good 
house. Just as a man’s 
shoes would seem to the 
uninitiate as a minor detail 
of his costume, and one 
to be neglected or chosen 
easily, so hardware is care- 
lessly left to chance and 
shoddy, flimsy design often 
used in otherwise very pre- 
sentable houses. In either 
case it means much. I 
have once before referred 
in these pages to a curi- 
ously located hardware 
shop in the Bowery where 
excellent reproduction of 
brasses for drawer-pulls and 
escutcheons may be ob- 
tained. These come in two 
finishes, one bright and lacquered, and the 
other “antique,” according to the catalogue. 
The latter presents the half-dull appearance 
of brasses to be found on old side-boards or 
chests of drawers. Not only do these peo- 
ple have the more usual designs illustrated 
here, but they also have an oval pull with 
a bee-hive in the center and another with 
a portrait of Washington. Both of these are 





Brass Door 
Latches 


By OLIVER COLEMAN 





Old Brass Drawer Pulls 


very old and rare designs. Besides these, 
there are many species of glass drawer-pulls 
and glass door-knobs, from plain oval pressed 
glass to the finest cut specimens. Some,of 
the latter are far from the chaste singh 
city inseparable from the old style, ameg 
fancy are principally intended to swell me 
cost of the building, and incidentally ofstite 
architect’s commission. I was looking\#er 
brass door latches, to be used in a hou” 
which simplicity is ‘‘to ery aloud,” I w: 

about to say, but simplicity never cries aloud 





so I should rather say in which simplicity 
is to sing melodiously from every corner.’ 
I found that there were brass latches to be 
had, very heavy and ornate to be sure, but 


at such ridiculous prices as to make their us¢ 
prohibitive except for the purpose above 
referred to. Brass latch at twenty-five 
dollars apiece and iron latches at thirty is 
certainly carrying simplicity to the screaming 
point. “Are they studded with diamonds?’ 
I inquired, but met this remarkable r 
ply, “Oh you see only a lew people want 
these strict ly old-time class of f goods, and the 
expect to pay for them.’ “Mh uch discouraged 
I was uncertain what to do, when as is ofte! 
the case if one needs support in a great 
“moral crusade,” help c: from Boston 
It seems that there is a n there with 
shop on a street the name of which alone is 
rendolent with imageries of old times, stage 
coaches, dormer windows, columned door 
ways and latches. This shop is on Cornhil 
and still more in keeping, the man’s first name 
is Enoch, further than this I may not go f 
reasons manifold. What dare not one ex 
pect of Enoch, dealer in Hardware, Cornhill 
Boston, in his Majesty’s Colony of Massachi 
setts? 

Here are thumb-latches of several di 
signs, and costing from on¢ t 
apiece, which is very much nearer in pricé 
what I have been looking for, and I ar 
quite sure very much nearer correct 11 appeal 
ance as well. Here also can be obtain 
knockers of various designs, one or two 
which I am able to reproduce. These are 
surprisingly cheap and very true in detail 
The ethics of using knockers has been unde 
discussion. ‘‘Why” say the purists, “Why 
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f 
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set up a knocker, which is not to be used? 


You depend upon an electric bell to call 
some one to the door. The k 
relic, to put it on a modern house is ar 
affectation.” ‘“Not at all,” I reply, “the 
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knocker has been a very useful servant 
in the house. It used to do all the work. 
but times change, and for some purposes 
1 new-fangled invention without any con- 
ceivable ornamental possibilities now does 
nost of the work, and does it better than 
the poor old knocker. But the knocker 
loes not get out of order, its batteries are 
never run down, its wires never crossed: 
nd when the new servant is out of sorts 
tne old standby is still on duty. Who has 
heard the impatient postman drum- 
ming on the door to the detriment of the 
white paint; bell or no bell he wants to 
ck on a frosty morning. If you advo- 
e, I will continue, making an electric con- 
tion under the hammer and thus convert 


knocker into a bell, ’ll not agree with you 
ere either, for there you are posing as a 


1m and what appears to be one thing is 
lly another. Or if a knocker were to be 

solid, so that the hammer would not 
ig on the pivots, that, too, would be 


ison. The door is bare and needs orna- 


itation, only a slight if valid excuse is 
led to supply the ornamentation, and 
re are many times a day when the 
cker would be used were it in place. 
knocker adds dignity, and if the door be 
ted white so much the better. Besides, 
yn it One can engrave one’s name in ancient 


ript and so prevent the constant inquiry for 


hultz”’ or “Schmitz,” or who not. Time 


| labor are thus saved by the knocker, 


Decorated by Mr. Marshall Fry 
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CHINA-PAINTING IMPROVED 


OT so long ago the decoration of 

china was one of the crafts about 

which the judicious could only 

shake their heads in _ hopeless 
despair. For many years our ideas asso- 
ciated with the “art” visions of gentle 
maiden ladies or very young misses, with 
little skill and no feeling for decoration, who 
painted pansies, wild roses, or daffodils in 
the natural manner. The first impetus to 
better ideals was perhaps the work of the 
Rookwood potteries in Cincinnati. Here 
one saw the better effects of some convention 
and more dash. Since then the recurrent 
annual exhibitions of various ceramic art 
societies have shown a constant broadening 
and strengthening of the style of work shown, 
until now there are some decorators who 
are to be reckoned with seriously. Whereas, 
formerly the associations with china-painting 
were such that no really strong personality 
could fail to be repelled from attempting it, 
and this quite as surely as from joining a 
knitting bee; now so much higher are the 
standards that vigorous powers are enlisted. 
At the recent exhibition of the New York 
Society at the Hotel Majestic, there was 





A BROWN TEN-CENT PLATE 


much clever and true work shown. A 
few of the old-time pansy plates were again 
brought out, but the average was very high. 
Something of the same influence as controls 
the Rookwood and Newcomb potteries was 
uppermost, but this is a healthy tendency and 
is in the right direction. What pleased 
me particularly was the great number of 
successful attempts at decorating useful 
china, or tableware, in contra-distinction 
to ornamental china, such as plaques and 
vases. A set of plates by the president of 
the association was particularly good for the 
strong and adequate decorative quality it 
showed. Unquestionably her work is among 
the best. She had made an experiment with 
copper luster on a large plate, with a Span- 
ish type of design, that was well worth re- 
porting for its excellence of color and 
design. 

The leader however of the New York 
profession is Mr. Marshal Fry; every piece 
of Mr. Fry’s is worth owning. Good in 
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A JAR BY MR. FRY 


shape, the colors are well blended, and the 
decoration thoughtful and poetic; soft liquid 
browns, dull greens, and shadowy yellows 
run into each other in a clever manner, in- 
dicating great technical skill as well as true 
decorative talent. In one of the jars illus- 
trated the body is a chocolate-brown while 
the band .of landscape boldly executed is 
in dull browns and greens. The brown 
earth fades into the somber yellow of a 
twilight sky. In the other example Mr. 
Fry decorates a tall narrow jar with tall tree 
trunks. Towards the top the leaf crown 
is more indicated than developed, while 
a pool of water at the base, smartly gives 
chance to carry the same lines downward 
as a reflection of the trunks. To break the 
severity of this treatment we have a re- 
stricted foreground, a darker row of distant 
trees, these low branching and close to- 
gether, and a pale moon but half showing 
above the distant trees. This is good decora- 
tion, good technique, good coloring, and be- 
yond this a poetic thoughtfulness, not to be 
learned in schools, but entirely temperamental. 

I have been somewhat shy of going far on 
foot to see exhibits of Ceramic Arts Asso- 
ciations in the past; but am sure that from 
now on they will bear watching. 
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CHEAP PLATES AND DECO- 
RATIVE 
NUMBER of years ago some won- 
derfully good plates made their 
appearance at one of the “Ten Cent 
Stores” in New York. They were re- 
productions of old scene plates, castles, Span- 
ish scenes, and landscapes. I took occasion 
to commend them at that time, and remember 
they caused considerable interest. Similar 
plates have again appeared in the same 
store, and I think they are quite remark- 
able for the price. They come in blue, 
red-brown, or lilac, the latter particularly 
attractive. 


OLD FURNITURE 


HE Pendleton collection of colonial fur- 
niture has recently passed into the 
hands of the Rhode Island School of 
Design, says the New York Times. 

It was assembled in thirty years of the most 
discriminating collecting. The late Mr. Pendle- 
ton was especially interested in chairs, tables, 
desks, bedsteads, and high and low chests of 
drawers, with ball and claw feet. His collec- 
tion naturally reflects this interest. One of the 





A RED TEN-CENT PLATE 


most important “lots,” to use the auctioneer- 
ing word, is made up of the unique set of six 
side chairs and settee, known to collectors as 
“The Mirror Back Chairs.”” This belongs to 
the pre-Chippendale period, and was origi- 
nally in the Burlington Hotel, London. The 
collection was also richin American furniture. 
Three methods of collecting are described 
by Mr. Lockwood, an authority on the sub- 
ject. The first is to collect specimens with 
respect to their dates, whereby, upon comple- 
tion, the collection will contain examples of 
every style and date. The second method is 
to collect pieces solely because of some his- 
toric association, irrespective of date or style. 
The third method is to form a collection having 
in view the furnishing of a house in the man- 
ner in which a person of refined taste and 
possibly of wealth could have done at the 
time the house or style was in fashion. Mr. 
Pendleton, in his devotion to collecting fur- 
niture, has persistently employed the third 
method with the most satisfactory results. 
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What seasons shall we heed? The driving snows 


\ll winds, all sea I d all skies we greet, 
That bare and break, and glimmer through the night, Loving alike tl id generous rain, 
They guard and keep us, cone and sapling slight, And trem irt-wise when the thunder thrills; 
Through the long watches ere the Winter goes; But at the last we I he fire-shod feet, 
Then from the first arbutus to the rose, And the relentl uper of the slain 
While the full thicket wakes in green and white, Flings us a lwind death across the hills. i 


Pale in the springtide, through the Summer’s flight 
And Autumn’s pageant, back to Winter’s woes: THOMAS WOOD STEVENS. 
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AVARIA, re- 

gardless of 

the fact that 

it is a com- 
paratively small 
country, possesses the 
finest palaces in the 
world, and lovers of 
art and architecture 
might well employ a 
long holiday in mak- 
ing a tour of these 
“dreams in stone,” 
which comprise cop- 
ies, accurate in every 
detail, of the most 
noted royal edifices 
in Europe. Ludwig 
{l.. the late king of 
Bavaria, to whose 
unfailing friendship 
and help Wagner 
owed his recognition, 
delighted in build- 
ing lordly dwellings 
where he could either 
fancy himself back in 
the Middle Ages, en- 
joying the splendor 
of the Sun King’s 
French court, or see 
around him _ the 
dainty architectural 
fancies of the eight- 
eenth century. 

About four miles 
from Fiissen, the lit- 
tle village of Hohen- 
schwangau nestles at 
the foot of the castle 
rock, which is crowned by Schloss Hohen- 
schwangau, reproduced on the cover of this 
magazine. It is a very picturesque spot, 
girdled with woods, and with fine views of the 
Alp-see, and of the Pilgerschroffen crags. 

Schloss Hohenschwangau (the old name of 
which was Schwanstein), then a ruin, was 
bought by King Maximilian II. of Bavaria 
when crown prince. The castle stands 
nearly three thousand feet above sea level, 


and commands beautiful views of Neu- 
Schwanstein, another castle  imposingly 


placed on a rock above the ravine of the 
Pollach. 

The early history of Schloss Hohen- 
schwangau is interesting. The original castle 
was the property of the House of Guelph. 
As early as 1191, however, it passed to the 


KING LUDWIG’S “PEEP INTO PARADISE.” 


FROM A STEREOGRAPH, COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEW YORK 


THE PALACES OF LUDWIG 
OF BAVARIA 


Hohenstaufen dukes of Swabia, and later, 
in 1567, came into the possession of the dukes 
of Bavaria. It was several times besieged 
and captured in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, and in 1809 was almost 
totally destroyed by the Tyrolese. The ruin 
was sold for a song in 1820, and, as has been 
stated, was purchased twelve vears later by 
the king. 

One of the sights of the present Schl ss is 
the little garden, cut in the living rock, which 
contains two nymphs by Schwanthaler, a 
wonderful marble bath, and a reproduction of 
the lion fountain of the Alhambra. Built of 
gray stone, the Schloss is reached by long 
flights of steps. Its interior is quaint in the 
extreme. The tnird hall illustrates the jour- 
ney of the crown prince to Constantinople. 
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HOHENSCHWANGAU AND THE ALP-SEE 


The fourth gives the 
history of Hohen- 
schwangau. The fifth 
room is known as 
“‘Bertha’s Chamber,” 
and the sixth is called 
the ‘ Ladies’ Cham- 
ber.’”’ Above these are 
the Heroes’ Hall, the 
Hohenstaufensaal, 
Tasso’s Chamber, 
Guelph’s Hall, the 
Chamber of Autharis 
(one of the dukes of 
Bavaria), and last, 
but not least, a room 
decorated with illus- 
trations showing ep- 
isodes in the life of a 
knight in the Middle 
Ages. In another part 
of the Schloss is a 
companion  apart- 
ment, containing a 
similar series of pic- 
tures illustrating the 
life of a noble lady. 

The king usually 
resides at the Schloss 
for a fortnight or so 
every summer. It is 
open to visitors from 
May Ist to October 
15th, with the single 
exception of [June 
13th, the anniversary 
of King Ludwig II.’s 
demise, on which day 
it cannot be in- 
spected. There are 
three hotels at Hohenschwangau, so visitors 
have every opportunity of visiting one of the 
most remarkable edifices to be found in the 
whole of Germany. 

It would be difficult to imagine a greater 
contrast than that which exists between 
Hohenschwangau and Linderhof. Linderhof 
is situated in the midst of a deep forest, and 
recalls the glories of Versailles. In the mar- 
velous grounds is to be found a grotto, styled 
the Venusburg, cut out of the living rock. 
In this wonderful grotto is a small lake, on 
which a tiny bark floats hither and thither. 
A returning traveler says of this castle: 

“When we expect at every moment to hear 
the tinkling of a mountain herd’s bells, and 
where we suppose that the brown beams of 
an Alpine hut will appear from out the thick 
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branches of pine and larch, our carriage sud- 
denly halts at a lofty iron gate, with well- 
built lodges on either side. 

For those who have traveled in France, 
the eye has scarcely fallen upon Linderhof 
when the lips murmur “Trianon,”’ and indeed 
that jewel is the model of the tiny mountain 
palace. The house itself is one mass of orna- 
ments; statues, balconies, emblems, columns, 
gilt iron gates, copper domes scarcely allow 
the original form to be discerned. Foun- 
tains with gilt statues, broad marble steps, 
balustrades, statues, colossal vases, every- 
thing adorned with flowers of the rarest kind, 
gradually rise to the summit of a hill crowned 
by a small temple containing Venus and 
Cupid in marble. 

At the foot of the terraces stands a fine old 
linden-tree, up which lead two flights of 
wooden steps, and in whose branches a strong 
baleony bears a table and half a dozen chairs. 
Here, when the lime- 
tree was in full blos- 
som, and the bees 
made it alive with 
their humming, the 
king would take his 
breakfast and survey 
all the beauty around. 

The palace is a 
jewel of priceless 
value outside and in- 
side. Its golden gates 
open upon a vestibule 
of gold and white, 
from which rises a 
double staircase to 
a narrow landing 
above. The number 
of rooms is so limited 
that not even one 
visitor could have 
been received. While 
a change the king 
had ordered in his 
bedroom was being 
made, he slept in the 
large mirrored salon, 
an aleove of which 
was hung with thick 
curtains to exclude 
the ever-recurring 
mirrors. The dining- 
room has a_ table 
which can be lowered 
to the ground floor; 
so that the king was 
served without any 
one being present. 

The rooms are all 
furnished in a style 
similar to that pre- 
vailing in Herrens- 
heimsee, but of a 
somewhat later date. 
Gobelin tapestry cov- 
ers the chairs and 
sofas, even the floors, 
and is imitated in the 
walland ceiling paint- 
ings. Gilt carvings are everywhere—on the 
doors, the walls, the ceilings, the furniture, 
the chimneys; those in the mirrored salon are 
of lapis lazuli, and in the reading-room, with 
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Six tiny boudoirs, each 

colored satin, divided into 
gilt carvings that support 
Chinese vases, contain the 
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Louis XV. reigns. 
a marble-lined bath with 
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THE GARDENS OF LINDERHOF, WITH 
IN THE FOREGROL 


FROM A STEREOGRAPH, COPYRIGHT BY UNDE 
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deep rosy light everywhere 
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ishing a great waterfall, artificially 
into myriads of glittering drops that 


or an instant and fall into the lake 


vhere a gilt boat, formed of an enor. 


hell, with a beautiful Cupid at the 


\its ready to receive the royal hermit. 


ise is deafening, and the light, which 
s from pink to blue, and from blue to 


d purple, is bewildering. 

nother Bavarian palace built in honor 
XIV. and Versailles is the world- 

Herrensheimsee. It is there that is 

und the really extraordinary copy of 

Gleces, or Hall of Mirrors, 


"7 ¢ des 


vas, till the Bavarian king chose to 


ite its wonders, considered absgo- 
In this same wonderful castle 
ct copy of the stately bedchamber 
This one room is said to have 
g Louis something like five hundred 


ique. 


d dollars. The carved bedstead is 
enriched with  pre- 
cious stones and 


priceless metals. In 
the Council Chamber 
—again a reconstitu- 
tion of another fa- 
mous apartment in 
the palace of Ver- 
sailles—is an extraor- 
dinary clock, which, 
when the hourstrikes, 
causes to glide out of 
its ease the figure of 
Louis XIV. and a 
circle of courtiers, 
who bow deeply be- 
fore the sovereign 
retires once more into 
the case of the clock. 

Ludwig had a ma- 
nia for candle-light. 
In the Hall of Mirrors 
there hang chande- 
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liers holding two 
thousand five hun- 
dred candles. There 


is a curious contriv- 
ance by which, at a 
signal from the king, 
these huge chande- 
liers could be simul- 
taneously lowered to 
the floor, where they 
were lighted and then 
raised again, when 
the room was filled 
with a sudden and 
almost intolerable 
glare and heat from 
the number of lights, 
which seemed to mul- 
tiply into more and 
more thousands from 
the reflection in the 


mirrors which lined 
G Il the walls. A candle 
onee lit was never 


allowed to be lighted 

again. 
ng came every year from Munich to 
ht, which no one but himself 
camp were allowed to 
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ASTLE LINDERHOF, THE FAVORITE RETREAT OF KING LUDWIG 


To-day Neuschwanstein stands a splendid 


realization of Ludwig’s dream, a true Ger- 
man castle. Whenever the king stayed here 
the whole suite of apartments was _bril- 
liantly lighted with electric lamps, fed by 
steam engines concealed at some distance 
in the forest. Once or twice a week he 


PaO & SYEREOORAPN, COPYRIENT BY UNDERWOOD 4 UNDERWOOD, HEN 
would give orders to have the six hundred 
candles of the Singers’ Hall lighted, which he 
then paced for an hour or two. At midnight 
the carriage waited at the door, and the king 
would drive through the black forests to 
Linderhof. The servants knew full well that 


no lights were to be extinguished until the ~ 
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royal equipage had passed a certain point in 
the Péllach Valley, where the castle is visible 
in the dark frame of the ravine. It was his 
pleasure to stop there for a moment, gaze 
over the dark abyss with its rushing waters 
upon the brilliantly lighted windows, and to 
feel that.he had built a fairy castle indeed.” 
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THE 





BACKBONE 
OF A MICHTY NATION 





is good food—food for brain, food for brawn, 
food that is strengthening, that gives energy 
and courage. Without a proper appreciation 
of this great fundamental truth no nation 
can rise to greatness, 


As an article of food, soda crackers are 
being used more and more every day, as is 
attested by the sale of over 300,000,000 
packages of Uneeda Biscuit, which have 
come to be recognized as the most perfect 
soda cracker the world has ever known, 


And so Uneeda Biscuit will soon be 
on every table at every meal, giving life, 
health, and strength to the American people, 
thus in very truth becoming the backbone 
of the nation, 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Cottage 
Extension Table 


Another Suggestion 





Sie specialty is cottage 
furniture of the straight 
line design adapted to 
‘sce for comfort and dura- 
bility. Furniture made of oak 
may be obtained from us in the 
unfinished state to be stained to 
suit purchaser or match interior 
decorations. A pencil sketch 
from persons with ideas of their 
own will bring information and 
prices. Send for pictures of 150 
distinctive pieces. Wood stains 
may be obtained from us in 
small or large quantities. 

















William Leavens 
é» Company 


Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 











The beautiful hand-woven 


Pequot Rugs 
Refreshing Simplicity 


Fast colors obtained from vegetable matter. Decidedly artis- 
tic in design and inexpensive. 


Chas. H. Kimball, Norwich Town, Conn. 








NORWEGIAN SHOP 


Imported Hardanger 
Work and Aaklaeder 


Hand-carved and Enameled Wooden Articles 
rom Norway 


MRS. NANNA BOEDKER 9 203 Michigan Ave. 
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TWO OLD MAIDS’ PARADISE 


By GRACE A. LUSK 


INIFREDA and I didn’t approve of 
the regulation boarding-house. The 
use of the parlor for “ gentleman call- 
ers,” and a small bedroom with the 
omnipresent bedroom set, hideous 


wall-paper, a table and two chairs did not satisfy 
our longing for a home nest where, when we came 
from work, we could sit under our own vine and fig- 
tree and worship not the landlady’s household 
goods, but those dear to ourselves. 

So we turned our backs on the so-called fashion- 
able boarding-house district, and, in a modest side 
street, rented two unfurnished front rooms, the 
windows of which overlooked a big poplar-tree 
where two robins were making their light house- 
keeping experiment. The landlord refused to 
paper or paint, and, considering the price we paid, 
we didn’t wonder. So we bought Ps 1int and set to 
work. The woodwork we made a delicate ivory- 
yellow, the floor an unobtrusive gray. We had the 
bedroom papered with a dainty light blue, and fur- 
nished it very simply. The floor has a Japanese 
matting, the one window two sets of curtains, 
white Swiss with ruffles and blue-and-white cre- 
tonne. The bed is of black iron and brass, and has 
bolster and cover with long ruffle of white over blue. 
The dresser is white and there is a long skirt box 
upholstered in blue and white that forms a window- 
seat. The two chairs were old-fashioned wooden 
ones that we painted white. On our closet door 


we tacked a blue burlap, and upon this background 
we have dozens of baby and child faces, a veritable 

cloud of seraphim and cherubim. 
The larger livin “) room was papered a plain dark 
drop ceiling of sunshiny yellow. 


— with top an 
he large rug has green and tan for predominating 
colors. Our furniture is chiefly in the severe mis- 


sion variety, and the simple reproductions of it 
We bought one piece at a time and we have s 

ficed some things for our rooms beg Winifre oe 
calls the den buffet, her new p: gown, and the 


library table represents a house party to whieh I 
did not go. The bookcase is long and low and con- 
tains our hearts’ dearest treasures. Upon the top 





of it are a Venus de Milo, a tiny French clock, and a 
graceful vase. The writing-desk and chair which we 
gave each other at Christmas, fit in surprisingly well. 
Acot, covered with a one-time portiére in green and 
gold, with its multitude of useful pillows ¢ does duty 
as a divan by day, and an extra bed by night. The 
curtains are of Arabian lace. 

We have some good pictures, water-colors, Copley 
prints, etchings, sketches, believing with Ruskin 
that a “beautiful picture is a beautiful thought.” 





Our pretty dishes, bric-d-brac, the new magazine, 
the blossoming plant, the little jar of gold fish in 
lieu of the cat and parrot, all make the little fin- 
ishing home touches. 

The chafing-dish suppers, little teas, and coffee 
Klatzsches, with which we entertain our friends, 
are a great success. And the joy of having a home, 
be it ever so tiny, only girls who have been buffeted 
about in the cold splendor of furnished apartments, 
can know and appreciate. 





Tobey 
Hand-Made 


Furniture 


Tobey Hand-Made Furniture 1s 
built as well inside as outside. Every 
detail 1s produced by the consummate 
skill of artisans educated to build 
furniture that will satisfy the most 
exacting demands, 

This 1s furniture particularly ap- 
propriate for the home of elegance 
and refinement. In its plain designs, 
strong construction and superb beauty 
of grain and finish, it embodies origt- 
nality and artistic conceptions of the 
highest order. No commonplace of 
ostentatious feature 1s found in it. 

The toilet table illustrated above 
suggests the beauty of design charac- 
teristic of our productions. 





Send for our booklet, 
obey Hand-Made Furniture.” 


HE TOBEY FURNITURE CO. 
Chicago 

















SONNET 
The world is with me, and its many cares, 
Its woes, its wants, the anxious hopes 


and fears 
That wait on all terrestrial affairs 
The shades of former and of future years — 
Foreboding fancies, and prophetic tears, 
Quelling a spirit that was once elate 
Heavens! what a wilderness the e arth appears 
Where Youth, and Mirth, and He alth are 





THE NAIAD FILTER 


The Naiad Filter Co. Sueur Bite- 


utels germ-proof; abstracts both organic 

e purifier, not a mere strainer; admits 

xper e, ar plete renovation; and is endorsed by 
wherever knowr ~ eset nn Cost. 


write For sooxtet G 











out of date! 
But no — a laugh of innocence and joy 
Resounds, like music of the fairy race, 
And gladly turning from the world’s annoy 
I gaze upon a little radiant face, 
And bless, internally, the merry boy 
Who “ makes a son-shine in a shady place.” 
¥ - 7 homas Hood. 
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Vast 





ALL WALLS 
in color and finish. Easil Can on. All 
in, colored, or decorated. Prepared Can- 


s and Muslin. Send for TAPESTROLEA 








book] nd sample books. 
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-N art, as in individ- 
uals, it is person- 
ality that attracts. 
While it is an 
American ten- 

dency to exaggerate, 
and perhaps overesti- 
mate this quality, it is, 
nevertheless, true of all 
art for all time, that it 
is the personality of the 
artist that reaches out 
to us through his art 
and that defines and 
characterizes his work. 
What the artist selects 
from nature or life is his 
art. And his idea ex- 
pressed may even serve 
to imprint his individual- 
ity upon the nature from 
which he drew. So we 
hear people speaking of 
a “Corot day,” or a 
Henry James situation. 

A person’s clothes, 
house, or room inev- 
itably express his or her 
individuality, even when 
that expression is ham- 


By KATHARINE METCALF ROOF 
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pered or limited. The majority of women understand the ex- 
clusively personal problem of dress, but in the matter of house 





furnishing, the 
individual, even 
if not lacking in 
taste, will prob- 
ably lack in 
constructive im- 
agination or in 
knowledge of 
color relations, 
and here arises 
the necessity for 
the interior dec- 
orator to carry 
out the vague 
dream of the 
householder, or 
to suggest the 
undreamed of. 
It has been the 
aim of Miss 
Whitredge and 
Miss Barrows, in 
their decorative 
work, to empha- 
size this per- 
sonal element in 
house furnish- 
ing; to give an 
individuality, an 
idea, to a house 
or a set of rooms 
rather than to 
do the imitative 


schemes, such as the re- 
production of certain 
periods and fashions. In 
working out country 
house schemes along 
this line, they have 
evolved one form of dec- 
oration original and in- 
terestingly American in 
character, namely, the 
decorative bedspread. 
One summer, in the 
quaint old fishing village 
of Provincetown, where 
the houses nearly all 
date from colonial days, 
Miss Barrows came upon 
a wonderful old bed- 
spread, worked, in a 
primitive fashion, with 
candle wicking in an 
outline pattern. (See 
plate I.) The design is 
not only naive, but beau- 
tiful, and was, no doubt, 
to a great extent extem- 
poraneous, as this old- 
time work so often was. 
Whether wrought by a 
fortunate accident, or by 
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| @, Each piece is a distinctive art crea- 
| tion—hand-modeled and -painted by 
artists who have special skill and ability 
in this work. 

G@ The ‘‘Rozane” d/end imparts a 
delicacy and richness of coloring and 
harmonious mingling of tones peculiar to 
this ware. 

@, The Vase—Style 854—is of deep 
brown with floral design of yellow, red 
and green. Very graceful and decorative. 
G, The Urn—Stvle 904—is of brown with 
flowers done in pink, blue and green. 
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G, Rozane Ware perfectly ‘‘fits into’ 
empty nooks and corners—adds a charm 
to any apartment. 


G, This mark proves 

the genuine. 

G, Send for handsomely RO 
illustrated booklet, 

‘*The Story of Rozane ARE 
Ware.’’ Mailed free. 
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some native instinct for beauty, this handiwork of 
other: days has something peculiarly appealing and 
poetic about it, seeming to bring with it the picture 
of the maker, working by candlelight and firelight 
the long winter nights. The present owner of the 
spread in question, however, apparently had no 
sentiment about her priceless possessio! which was 
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Before Buying a Piano 


WRITE FOR OUR 


Special Introductory Offer 
IT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


We sell on easy monthly payments, 
covering one, two or three years time, 
take your old instrument in exchange, at 
liberal valuation, as part payment, and 
guarantee safe delivery. 

V ant an enthusiastic friend in every 
city, town and hamlet in this country, 

a remarkable offer. Write for 


it 
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a trifle short for practical purposes — and gladly 
arranged to exchange it for a new Marseilles spread. 
[t is upon this cover that an exquisite adaptation 
of the old idea has been based. The designs for 
these modern spreads are inventive and various, 
and always, of course, carefully considered in their 
relation to the general scheme of the room. They 
are made in denim, linen, raw silk, and crash, em- 
broidered in cotton, linen, and silk. The silk covers, 
richer, and in a sense more formal, than those done 
in cotton and linen, are designed for use’in the town 
house. The washable ones seem‘especially adapted 
to the country home. The effectiin:these patterns 
—as in all decorative art —fis produced by the 
character of the line, which, in this case, is rich, 
heavy, and corded. 

In a silver-gray bedroom (in the house of Mrs. 
Herter, at Seal Harbor, Me.), the walls of which are 
covered with silvery Japanese wood paper, the 
spread was of gray inen, embroidered in a cherry- 
tree design with heavy white linen. (See plates II. 
and VI.) Another, in blue, for a room in old blue 
and white, was of blue linen embroidered in a wave 

ttern in white. (Plate III.) The rose design 
(plate IV., A and B), has been worked out in several 
combinations, one in white outline upon a green 
spread; another, with écru applique upon a pink 
sik ground (for a pink room). The pine-tree de- 
sign (plate V.), was carried out in blue and white. 
a the designs are susceptible of several treatments 
in color and material. 

The crowded, much-decorated bedroom seems 
hopelessly out of taste. Modern decorators are be- 
ginning to realize that a room should have as much 
as possible the character that its use implies, and on 
this principle the bedroom should be suggestive of 
coolness and repose, and should give a sense of air 
and space. In these bedrooms which Miss Barrows 
and Miss Whitredge have decorated — coo] blue, 
green, gray, or rose, as the owner’s taste or the gen- 
eral scheme may dictate, there is a delightful absence 
of flowered walls and small decorations, and the 
importance and decorative value of the inevitable 
ealaeend is readily perceived. The plain white 
counterpane of our grandmother's — charming and 
appropriate in some instances — is yet not an article 
that will fit into’all combinations. In many cases 
it becomes a crude glaring white spot. Especially 
is this true in the town house. Often, in the country 
house as well, all bed coverings in accordance with 
the general color scheme is essential to harmonious 
effect. Therefore, these spreads. beautiful, decora- 
tive, yet sufficiently subordinate, seem to strike 
exactly the right note in the harmonic scheme of 
the modern bedroom. 


FLORAL GIFTS FOR EASTER 
By ELEANOR M. LUCAS 


HE pretty custom of making gifts at Easter 
is each year growing in popularity, and one’s 
ingenuity is sometimes taxed to find some- 
thing appropriate to the season and still 
within the means of a slender purse. 

Flowers and growing plants are most suitable to 
the occasion, but as these are so expensive at 
Easter time, let us make our plans in advance and 
grow our floral fancies. Bulbs are very inex- 
pensive, single Roman hyacinths will never cease 
to be popular, and the art of the skilled florist is 
not necessary to their culture. 

To have the bulbs bloom at Easter, pot by the 
end of December, filling five or six inch pots with 
friable loam, first putting a layer of pebbles in the 
bottom for drainage. Make the soil rich, but not 
with fresh or stimulating fertilizers. Thoroughly 
decomposed compost, leaf mold from the woods 
mixed with loam, and some sand to make the soil 
porous is a good beginning. Place three or four 
bulbs in each pot, having them covered an inch 
with the soil. Now place the pots in a cool, very 
dark, frost-proof situation to allow the roots to 
form. It will probably take six or eight weeks to 
fill the pots with vigorous root growth; keep the 
soil damp, but not wet. When the green shoots 
appear, bring the pots to a cool, shady window, 
and soon the flower buds will expand into fragrant 
blossoms. 

_ When bringing the pots to the light, do not place 
in direct sunlight at first; the flower stalks are 
thereby urged too rapidly into activity, and the 
result is a weak spike with blossoms open before 








The Garden of Hardy Flowers 


HE almost entire exclusion of the great wealth of hardy plants from Ameri- 
can gardens in favor of a few—hardly a score—of tender ones has so 
impoverished them of all real beauty as to make them monotonous. In 
almost every garden are seen the same stereotyped carpet and ribbon beds, 
mere lines of color, that are as unchanging during the season of four 

months as the patterns of carpets, and that perish entirely with the first frost. The 
entire labor and expense is renewed the next season, and the annual outlay is only 
limited by one’s willingness or ability to pay. 

Hardy flowers have all artistic advantages and all practical ones as well. Their 
first cost being their only cost, and their greatly increasing in size and beauty year 
after year, makes an investment in them yield an annual dividend of loveliness not 
to be computed in any ordinary way. 

We have seen a garden where early spring is ushered in with myriads of snow. 
drops, crocuses, and violets peeping through the grass, with yellow daffodils and 
scarlet tulips, with rarest blue of scillas, and with odors of hyacinths; and later with 
lilies of the valley, and lilac and hawthorns, and numerous flowering shrubs. June— 
the month of flowers—finds our garden fairly aglow with floral beauty, roses every- 
where, in groups, on fences, sprawling on the grass with 
their wreaths of loveliness, clambering over bushes, and 
here and there covering even the tops of the trees with 
. showers of pink or white bloom. Not only roses, but 
monarch poppies, columbines, early-flowering clematises 
and irises in a multitude, and Easter lilies in all their 
purity, and the grand rhododendrons, second only to 
roses, and witb them, later, the glorious auratum lilies 
showing stately above their rich greens. 

With this grand June overture to summer our garden 
follows quickly witn a succession of lovely and changing 
scenes—of day lilies, hardy pinks, exquisite Japan irises, 
and a procession of stately lilies, commencing with June, 
ending only with frost: of phloxes, hollyhocks—single 
and double—and clematises with their wreaths and gar- 
lands of purples, pinks and whites: of foxgloves, lark- 
spurs and evening primroses: and our garden, daily, 
until frost, will have new attractions. 

Arranged with some judgment at first, this garden 
might be left to take care of itself; time would but add 
to its attractions, and the happy owner might go away 
for years, and find it beauti- 
ful on his return. 

We have gathered together 
the best collection of hardy 
plants and bulbs in America, 
and will send catalogue and 
information about hardy 
gardens on request. 
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American BeautyRoses 
from May to October 


for the price of one florist’s bouquet 


if you grow them yourself—in your own garden. » 
You can do it if you have our three-year-old he 
hardy rose-bushes. Our free art booklet, ‘‘The 
American Beauty Rose,” is worth a good deal 
to the amateur gardener. It tells how you can 
be sure of success with the Heller bushes. 












Heller Brothers, 905 Main St., New Castle, Ind. 


World's largest growers of American Beauty Roses 


the stem has fairly left the br If possible, bring 
the plants into bloom whee the tempers sture does 

not exceed sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit Che 
cooler the atmosphere the larger, sweeter, and more 
lasting the blossoms. 

One can grow these bulbs by the dozen i 
attic window, setting them in roy boxes f 
to the sill. In this case cover yoxes with boards 
and rugs so the roots may form in darkness; this 
is a principal item to successful culture. These 
boxes may be gleaned for blooms 
crowd each other, each bul! producing from two 
to four flower stalks. 


a cool 


astened 
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FLOWER BASKETS 


Simple, rustic baskets of wire twigs have come 
in vogue and are very inexpensive and exquisitely 
pretty when filled with the hyacinths. They come 
in pure white, pink, and blue shades, varying from 
light to dark. Plenty of greenery must be used to 
give an effective setting to the airy blooms, and 
politic is the woman who has g 

ts of both varieties of aspar 
is easily grown in the house, 
for all flowers. As potted plan “fringe vines 
(Adlumia cirrhosia) are easily anaged All they 
ask is rich soil, and enough water to keep the soil 
moderately damp. The foliage 
maiden-hair fern, and is exceedir 
lasting for cut-flower work. Con 
sprouts tardily, but once started will grow like 
magic, thriving best in the shade. The cypress 
vine grows readily from seed, and gives a wealth of 
airy, mist-like foliage, a tender green in color 
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Write for our catalogue 


**Plants and Plans 
for Beautiful 
Surroundings”’ 


Full of invaluable information, illustrations 
of flowers and beautiful lawns. ur experi- 
ence at your service free. lf your home is 
small and modest, make its surroundings 
charming and attractive; or, if you possess spacious grounds, 
have them tastefully planned, artistic, and a delight to cultured 
tastes. This catalog is free. We also publish 

“Landscape Gardening for Amateurs” 
Containing 64 pages, beautifully illustrated, and necessary in- 
formation for laying out in an attractive and artistic way, 
Home grounds; also School, University, Sanitarium, and Fac- 
tory grounds. It is an excellent guide and reference book for 
ons pogo _ surroundings. Mailed to any ad- 
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When preparing a wire flower receptacle, uss 
dampene MOSS as a basis, then arrange the gre enery 
and fill generously with bloss 

A dainty setting for a mass pink hyacinths 
is a nest basket. Pussy-willo 3s are wove! 





round and round like a nest, with tl 
heads saucily protruding here 
the dark brown and greet 
worker in reeds and raffia this bask 
not be hard to make. 
Another popular idea for presenting 
to make a garden hat of white crépe | 
a double frill of white paper about the edge Ther 
turn the hat upside down, and fill with 
resting serenely on this gree i are | 
culus, the flowers as 
bricated as a rose, and \ 
The tubers of the ra 


tle downy 
there to enliver 
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Sent anywhere in United States—our ex- 
quisitely illustrated Catalogue No. 8 C of Lace 
Curtains, Bed Sets, Portieres and Curtain Nov- 
elties, Printed in Colors. It is the foremost 
authority on curtain fashions and shows the 
advanced styles at the lowest prices. 
Keith's Furniture 
Our Catologue No. 8 F, illustrating 475 pieces 
of furniture for the home, will be sent free to 
any point West orentire South. Sent East only 
on receipt of 20c. All our furniture is of the 
Keith quality—standard for more than a quarter 
century. We pay freight and guarantee safe 


delivery. 
ROBERT KEITH 
Furniture and Carpet Company, 
Dept. 8. Kansas City, Mo. 










sive, and require the same treatment as hyacinths 
The flowers come in purple, yellow, all shades of 
pink to deep scarlet, and white, and are fine for 
cut-flower work, having wiry stems and lasting 
qualities. 

But the loveliness of cut flowers is very 
and there is a growing tendency 
flowering plants at Easter time 
tempt at decoration beyond their 
One can grow these plants in common 
enameled white or in the quaint Chinese flo 











An odd green pot in which the su Ider 
hued jonquil blooms, amid its leaves 
is an enchantingly pretty and fré Give 
the jonquils the same treatment ths 

A GIFT FOR A BRIDI 

Let the Easter greeting go to bride in a pot 
of sweet alyssum. A few seeds sown in a small 
pot will give a mass of wee fragrant blossoms amid 
a labyrinth of green, and sor iut-in friend will 
recognize the loving message e plant of anem 
one, with its handsomely cut fern-like foliage, 
spangled with rich purple flowers. Common wir 
baskets, such as one can purchase for fifteen cents, 


afford the opportunity for presenting a floral fancy 
that will please the most tidious flower lover. 
Line it with spaghum moss, then add a layer of 





loam. On this place six or more of the bulbs of 
ranunculus, cover with loam, and pack the top 
firmly with moss. A good wetting follows, and 
the basket is set away in kness to allow the 








Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


want ev ing printed in the newspa magazine, 

tin press of the United States on any pastindler schdon a 

us your order, describing what you want us to clip, en- 

close $3.00 and we will send yon, Our service for one month, mail- 
ing you daily or weekly all clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
153 La Salle St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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tubers to develop root growth. 
complished, bring to a cool window, and when the 





dainty verdure is gemmed with rose-like blooms 

it is a trifle that will please some one mightily 
These baskets make a fitting background for all 

manner of plants. A few seeds of the round-leaved 


Houstonia scattered over the soil will throw up a 
dainty mat of green that will fill and overrun the 
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FI OWERS FOR AN ENGLISH GARDEN, $3.00 
All Hardy Perennial Plants. 
ies & 75 Golden Glow, I2 plants 1.0 
t Iris, New German. plants % 
15 Hollyhocks, ® plants, 4var.. % 
a The above for @8; value %.% 
ve ont ection sent at prices quoted postpaid 
1) mail Free our handsome catalogue 
anta Pre ete., containing floral hints, together 
r 1 se pars ate designs for beds. Write 


-L. MAY &CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


Seeds, Plants, Roses, 


Bulbs, Vines,Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 
The best by 51 years test, 1000 
acres, 40 in hardy roses, 4 

reenhouses of Palme, 

erns. Ficus, Geraniums, 
EKverblooming Roses and 
other things too numerous to 
mention, Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
Etc., by mall postpaid, safe ar- 
rival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed, larger by express or 
freight. Elecant 168 page cat- 

alogue free. Send for it and 
see what values we give for a 
little money, a pumber of col- 
tion ot Seeds, Plants, Trees, Etc, offered cheap 
ch Will interest you. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box108, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
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Garden and Floral Guide : 
“Mailed FREE onRequest : 


JAMES VICKS SONS.215 MAIN ST. ROCHESTERNY. 
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Garden Book 


is replete with information 
for flower and vegetable 
growers. A great book of 224 
pages. Hundreds of ijlustra- 
tions with six full-page col- 
ored plates painted from Na- 
ture. A copy of this superb 
cataloguewillbesent FREE 
to all interested in garden- 
ing. When writing please 
mention this magazine. 








Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
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POOR TASTE AND MORALS 


HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL is unwilling 
to be misunderstood at this late date in 
its career—when for eight years its pur- 
poses and sincerity have not been ques- 
tioned. In a number of wings He 
notices of recent issues there is a suggestion that 
it is not quite a moral thing to publish the articles 
entitled “The Poor Taste of the Rich.”’ There has 
been no hint that we have not told the truth; 
indeed, the criticisms have seemed just to those who 
have expressed themselves. But the fault found 
is with the pictures and the method. “ What shall 
be said,” says the Providence Journal, “of the 
morality of the process by which evidence was 
collected? The knowledge shown by the writer is 
minute, and it can hardly have been acquired 
without the permission of the owners of the house. 
It is easy to imagine their taking this relentless 
observer from room to room, expatiating upon the 
cost of one beautiful object after another, telling 
artlessly how they ‘ picked up’ pseudo-antiques, or 
how they ordered horrors in furniture from ‘special 
designs.’ Here was a pitiful revelation of the great 
dangers with which millionaires are encom passed 
about by tradesmen. But no hint of his fell pur- 
pose escapes the visitor’s lips. He laughed in his 
sleeve as he listened, and jotted down mental 
memoranda.”’ 

This quotation is wholly wrong in its surmises. 
The truth is, no representative of THe House 
BEAUTIFUL has put foot inside the Bradley-Martin 
house, or the Clarence Mackay house, or Mr. Bur- 
rage’s residence. The articles have been prepared 
entirely from the photographs, with no more in- 
timate knowledge of the bad taste than is exposed 
to every reader. We have merely examined the 
details of the pictures, and called attention to the 
most flagrant features. This has been done pur- 
posely ; first, because THe House BEAUTIFUL is not 
in the habit of obtaining its material under false 
pretenses, and secondly, because the owners of 
these houses have already consented to the publi- 
cation of the photographs under such headings as 
“Stately Homes of America,” and so forth. The 
fact that these pictures have previously appeared 
in print with their owners’ consent would lead one 
to think that these same owners were ready to 
stand by their taste. 

THe House Beavutirut for a number of years 
made it a rule to describe only houses which, for one 
reason or another, seemed to be good on the whole. 
This meant that we could be complimentary re- 
garding nearly all the pictures we printed; the only 
disecourtesy was to the unprinted. This method 
was satisfactory up to a certain point; many people 
recognize good things when they see them, and are 
astonishingly ignorant as to what is bad. This 
series of articles, which has attracted more attention 
than anything we have ever printed before, was 
designed to point out what is bad, and explain just 
why it is bad. The intention is as moral as ean be. 
The only regrettable feature is that some people 
call the articles sensational. That is not their 
object, and is, into the bargain, wholly outside the 
mark. It is a great pity that many unguided 
persons will try to imitate the lavish furnishings of 
millionaires’ homes unless some one comes along 
and shows them how “chenille” they really are, 
and how, for a very much smaller investment, they 
can obtain better results. THe House BrautiruL 
acts merely as a signpost, it points the way to go; 
if the rich show no more taste than the poor, it 
merely proves that THe House BEAvTIFUL mission 
is larger than some people suppose. 

“The Poor Taste of the Rich” is really a black- 
mailing scheme; it is an attempt to make people 
subscribe for the magazine. But it differs from 
ordinary blackmail in that we do not send proofs 
in advance and politely suggest that on payment 
of a certain sum the article will not appear. “What 
we do say is this: If Mr. Bradley-Martin had sub- 
scribed for Tae House Beavutirut and had paid 


any attention to its teachings, the article never 
could have appeared. Constant readers of the 
magazine need have no misgivings about them- 
selves; the very fact that they read the articles 
makes their homes unsuitable for the series in 
question. 


GOLD BRICKS 


F a recent London letter to the New York 
Sun can be trusted, the manufacture and sale 
of spurious old masters goes merrily on. In 
the latest case—a portrait of “Mrs. Graham, 
by Gainsborough”—-even the best known 

dealers—Messrs. Agnew of London—were either 
duped or exceedingly careless of their reputation. 
The picture was shown in New York a year ago 
at the “ Portrait Show,’ and aroused such suspicions 
on the part of some critics that its owner—a 
Fifth Avenue dealer, with a house in Paris—deter- 
mined to withdraw it from the market until 
its authenticity should be more fully established. 
It had been purchased from Kraemer Fréres in 
Paris by Mr. James Orrock, A. R. A., a well-known 
English dealer and critic, closely identified with the 
reat picture-dealing firm of Agnew, in Bond Street. 
Mr. Orrock’s allegation that he had bought it of 
Agnew, and the reputation of both having great 
weight on both sides of the Atlantic, the picture 
obtained due currency. 

Application was made to Messrs. Kraemer to re- 
fund the 85,000 francs which the New York owner 
had paid them for the picture, or to furnish a satis- 
factory and sufficient attestation of its genuineness. 
To this end it was declared that a written guarantee 
on the part of Messrs. Agnew and Orrock was abso- 
lutely necessary. These gentlemen, on being applied 
to, gave the desired attestation, but the owner 
deeming this not quite sufficient, sent the picture to 
England for verification, and submitted it to Mr. 
Roger E. Fry, who has a very high reputation in 
regard to most matters connected with the fine arts. 

Immediately upon examining it, Mr. Fry pro- 
nounced it as not by Gainsborough, and as a rela- 
tively modern counterfeit or imitation. This ver- 
dict was reduced to writing, and the result was 
communicated to the Messrs. Kraemer in Paris. It 
may be said that it impressed them only indiffer- 
ently. 

Thereupon the owner of the picture suggested 
that it be submitted to the judgment of Sir William 
Armstrong of Dublin, Mr. Lionel Cust, of the 
National Gallery, and Mr. Claude Phillips, the 
curator of the Wallace collection in Hertford House. 
To this the Messrs. Kraemer acceded. 

And now comes the most astonishing part of the 
story. When these distinguished gentlemen learned 
that the picture had been in the possession of 
Messrs. Orrock and Agnew, they declined to ex- 
amine it or render any opinion on it whatsoever. 
It would seem as if Mr. Orrock was a very powerful 
picture-dealer, and the Messrs. Agnew, with Sir 
William Agnew at their head, were an irresistible 
potentiality which only the most temerarious would 
dare to dispute. 

Here is the edifying spectacle of three of the best 
known judges of pictures in England declining to 
assist in the detection of a fraud or the verification 
of a work of art. It is almost another case of the 
public be d———d. for surely the matter concerns all 
lovers of art, as well as the owner. And these 
gentlemen hold government positions. 

The matter rested at this point for a month, when 
it became apparent that the purchaser of the canvas 
was determined to establish his rights, and that it 
would not appear to be expedient to go into a public 
adjudication with so weighty an authority as 
Roger E. Fry in the balance. Mr. Orrock accord- 
ingly communicated with Messrs. Kraemer in Paris 
and advised them that he had decided to “ take back 
the little picture by Gainsborough, after consulting 
with Mr. Agnew,”’ and there the matter ends, until 
some less exacting purchaser turns up. 

The circumstance recalls the experience of a very 
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Armour’s Extract of Beef 
Calendar Offer 








Six new American girls, fac-simile 
reproductions of drawings made ex- 
pressly for our use: Ideal head by 
C. Allan Gilbert; Home girl by Stuart 
Travis; Steamer girl by Karl Ander- 
son; Studio girl by Hugh Stuart 
Campbell; Society girl by Malcolm 
Strauss; Winter girl by Louis Sharp. 
Arranged in six sheets (size 10x15), 
tied with ribbon for hanging; will 
be sent postpaid to any address on re- 
ceipt of 25c or metal cap from jar of 


Armour’s Extract. of Beef 


The Best Extract of the Best Beef for 
Soups, Sauces, Gravies and Beef Tea. 


Sold by all Druggists and Grocers. 








Tocwmenes & Company, Chicago 
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Fine Old Colonial Mahogany Furniture For Sale 
Such as Chests of Drawers, Old Dressers, Card Tables, Candle 
Stand<, Library Tables, Mirrors. Old Sharaton and other Din- 
ing Table8, Solid Mahogany and French Walnut Chairs, Clocks, 
Candle Sticks, etc. Send 20c in stamps to cover cost of mailing, 
etc., and we will send \ou good photograph of any of the above 
articles, L. J. LIBBING & CO., 203 E. Main St., Fort Wayne. iad. 





EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Purniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate. 


Estimates and designs furnished. 





THE House BEAUTIFUL is not only a general stimulus to 
all lovers of beauty in the home, but a valued practical manual 
to very many people who are planning alterations and renova- 
tions.— Minneapolis Journal. 








Farigray Colonial 


OVER-MANTEL 





A beautiful over-mantel with triple-arm candelabrum, 
brush brass finish, hand-carved ornaments and plate 
mirror 22x34, 14 bevel. Made of qvarter-sawed oak, 
light or antique, or red birch, mahogany finish. Can 
be set over any mantel, or made with shelf and hung 
on wall where there isno mantel, Widths ft.; height 
2ft.1oin. Shipped freight prepaid to most points, on 
receipt of price, $26.00, 


Send for complete description and larger picture, 


Farish & Gray, 317a Lincoln Trust Bidg., St. Louis 
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X »wn New York gentleman, the possessor 9; 


IF B UILDIN C O R DE c O RATIN ¢ lozen of the finest Rembrandts in existence 


urchased, a year or so since, a Sir Joshua 





; 2 lds, “ The Chorister,”’ from the Messrs 
HE home, you probably realize that in the modern house, the woodwork is an important 7,500, or some sonar sum, and - taki ~ 
. feature; its color and finish are often made the key-note of successful color si 1es Par ‘th him had it promptly pall ye 
, . . : . ° - a av 1e 
We have secured for our patrons the exclusive services of Margaret Greenleaf, the practical in that he showed it to. It was one of the 
and artistic Decorator, free of any charge whatever. Miss Greenleaf’s success! k is tuo r kind of Sir Joshua’s, a very nice and takin 
well known to require further comment. She will upon request furnish panels s z wood | ire, but suffering from the drawback that it os 
finishes, also samples of wall-paper, draperies, and furnishings. | | by somebody else. This gentleman, 


eclamation of the Messrs. Agnew, was told 
had simply sold the picture for what ji 
und they could make no restitution, not 


CHICAGO VARNISH COMPANY re ranted it to be by Sir Joshua Reynolds 


a ; monly believed that that was the only satis 

22 Vesey Street, New York - . . 35 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago that the New York art-lover in question ie 
lin getting. The Fifth Avenue dealer has 
-| d ther better. He has disembarrassed himseli 
lulent picture, and has received a check for 


A letter addressed to Miss Greenleaf in our care will bring a pr 
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O unpacking 
when you ar- 
rive; no packing up 
when you leave. 
Your clothes hang 
up just as they do 
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66 39 rtunate are the poor—in the protection of 


A DREAM 


1s a dream of my younger days, whe: 
iblishers had money and authors were not 
rich, to take a dahabiyeh for a season o 


Nile Chen to invite half a dozen writers 
in the hat compart- ” rime, hopeful men, young enough to be 
ment. No matter Buy a Book-case for your Holiday Books the trip, poor enough to give promise of 
how many or how They will be ruined if they lie aroun k a things. I was to pay all the expenses 
few garments you — ° turn, were to give me the work they 

; nal . me 
have, adjustable Gunn Sectio Book-case | ie t outright, but on accustomed royalties 
slides keep them sightly iron bands—the glass d a bir g. Send | \ r protection, they must all agree to work 





@ae free from wrimkles. for our new catalogue, whic! all tk west styles | e, each his book in the three months 


and combinations. it eae ‘ih ca The ee 

“You don’t get done when you buy a Gean.” ; pian offered : well. Phe writers 

If the furniture dealers in tior | ice to face with inspiration, relieved fron 
Gunn Sectional Book-cases i t promptly i; Te 


Quan Seetionsl Beek sailing daily under benign blue skies 


1, World's Fa i | : 
GUNN FURNITURE COMPAN | tie stream, bordered here and there with 
Wardrobe Trun GRAND RAPIOS, wich = rown villages standing sharp against th 
Makers of Gunn Desks and 4 : harican On the Nile one’s view reaches 


Filing Cabinets 
is the one perfect trunk for both men and women. 
Every article in it is instantly accessible. No trays 
to lift—drawers for everything—lasts a lifetime. 
Price $35.00 and Upwards. 


Write for our illustrated book, 
“Tips to Travelers,’ sent on request, 


ng-place and the setting-place of the sun 
» end to human possibilities. A com- 
lliant men, gathered together for pleas 
ures or restrictions, should give*of 
Even now, as I think of it, the scheme 
romising, only one thing lacks. Possibly 


Abel @ Bach Company, , in of the earth, in figuring for the wel- 
Largest Makers of Trunks and Bags in the World. eo adi . f er - ~ 

Shee gy 44 “ ild -— * the gift of a library 

POUPOW a ocen om Anca, , mine ould it not mean more 


Suit Case or Bag youbuy. Jt is your 
guarantee of quality styleand durability. 





HERBERT S. STONE 



































‘land Wrought Andirons 


The kind your grandchildren will 
appreciate as an heirloom. 





Height, 22 inches. Price, per pair, 
$12. Whencash accompanies order, 
we pay freight east of the Mississippi. 


















A COBNERB OF THE OFFICE. 
There is no hotel quite like the Somerset — fastidiously appointed with every known re i 
for comfort, safety, and enjoyment. Delightfully located in Boston's exclusive, residentia! Back 
Bay section, accessible to railway stations, places of amusement, shopping centers (10 minutesby | 
i 


Write for Portfolio No. 47-M. 


THE WILLIAM BAYLEY CO. 
110 North Street, SPRINGFIELD, 0. 







electrics), yet free from the noise and disagreeable features of city hotel life. ** A dinner a 
Somerset,” while passing through Boston, will be found most enjoyable. Our beautiful i 














booklet will be mailed free to your friend or yourself on request. ALFRED 8. AMER, Manager. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


Conducted by the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


























Auice P. NorTON 
“Foods and Dietetics” 


\nNA BARROWS 


“Cookery” “Sanitation” 


BerTHA M. TERRILL 


“Household Management’ “Chemistry” 


S. Mania ELLiotr 
“Bacteriology” 


MarGaret E. Dopp 


Marion Foster WASHBURNE 
“Study Child Life’ 


MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER Amy ELiIzABETH POPE 


“Home Care of the Sick’’ 


Kate Hemntz Watson 
“Textiles and Clothing”’ 


4saBEL BEVIER Dn. Georce L. MEYLAN Dr. ALFRED C. CoTron 


“The House’”’ 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


tHe House Beautirut has made arrangements 
with the American School of Household Economics 
to continue this department, so ably inaugurated 
by Dean Talbot. 

“The series of articles will be compiled in part 
from the text-books of the School, prepared for 
correspondence courses by the members of its 
faculty. They will treat of various topics of vital 
interest to the home-maker in a thoroughly scien- 
tifie way, but in non-technical language, and pre- 
supposing little scientific training on the part of 
the reader. While some of the material will not 
be new to our readers, new light will be thrown on 
old subjects. They will be treated more definitely 
and comprehensively than is usual in magazine 
articles. 

Our readers are invited to ask questions in rela 
tion to the articles and on their home problems 
and are also asked to contribute from their own 
experience such brief items as may be of interest 
to others. Replies will be given by mail if stamps 
are enclosed, and a column will be devoted to ques- 
tions and answers of general interest, and to per- 
sonal contributions. 


A DAY’S CHEMISTRY 


By MARGARET E. DODD, S. B. 
Graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

HIS series of articles will contain an outline 
of the simplest and most evident chemical] 
changes suggested by a day’s work at home, 
and a description of the various chemical 
substances of interest to the housewife 


WATER 


lhe morning bath will introduce us agreeably to 
one of our most necessary and wonderful chemical 
substances, and with water we will begin our study 
of aday’s chemistry. The water for the house may 
be “surface water,” from pond, lake, or stream, or 
it may be “ground water,” from wells or deep 
springs. 

Water is present in many substances where we 
might not suspect it. All living things contain a 
large percentage of water. Of an athlete weighing 
150 pounds, all but about 42 pounds is water. Wood, 
meat, vegetables, fruit, when dried, weigh from 50 
to 98 per cent less. Many natural and artificial 
substances owe their crystalline form to water, and 
when heated give off this “ water of crystallization,” 
and crumble to powder. Common washing-soda 





A STILL 
A, Gooseneck; B, Boiler; D, Condensing Coil 


“Personal Hygiene” 


“Care of Children” 


shows this effect when exposed to the air, and soon 
gives off so much water that its crystalline character 
is lost. 

All water found in nature is more or less impure, 
that is, it contains substances in solution. It dis- 
solves air and takes substances from the soil and 
rocks over which it runs. Often it comes in contact 
with animal and vegetable substances and dissolves 
something from them. Decaying substances give 
rise to materials easily dissolved in water, which 
may travel for a considerable distance under ground, 
so that the drainage from the house or barn is fre- 
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WELL, CONTAMINATED BY HOUSE 
DRAINAGE 


quently carried to nearby streams or wells making 
their waters quite unfit to drink. 

The following experiment will illustrate that air 
is dissolved in water. 

Experiment.—Place a tumbler of fresh well-water 
or tap-water in a warm place. -After a time bubbles 
will be seen collecting on the sides of the glass. This 
is air which was dissolved in the water. As the 
water grows warm, it cannot hold so much air in 
solution and some of it separates. 

Most of the impurities in water are less easily con- 
verted into vapor than the water itself; hence, when 
the water is boiled, they stay behind, while the water 
“boils away.” Water from almost any source can 
be made pure and clear by distillation. Distilled 
water is prepared in an apparatus known as a still. 
A still consists of a boiler, A, and a condenser. In 
the condenser, a coil of tube, D, usually made of pure 
tin, is surrounded by cold water, which continaully 
runs through the apparatus. The steam, admitted 
at the upper end of the coil, is condensed by the low 
temperature, and distilled water is collected at the 
lower end. 

Distilled water has a flat taste, because air and 
other dissolved substances which give water its 








Florsatin 








An unique Floor Finish like Wax—but 
unlike it 





“You can’t slip on Florsatin, grandmamma” 


LORSATIN, as the name implies, is the 
Pearl of Floor Finishes. It produces 
the soft, satiny effect of wax, without its 

dangerous slipperiness, and retains it’ for 
months and years with no more care than a 
rug or a carpet demands. This unique effect, 
inherent in Florsatin, is obtained without the 
expense of rubbing, and has never before 
been achieved in a lasting finish. 

Added to beauty is its extreme durability, 
ease of application, and great covering capa- 
city. The result is absolute satisfaction with 
a minimum of cost. May be applied to old 
as well as new floors. 

We will send to anyone interested a wood 
panel showing the beautiful effect of the Flor- 
satin finish and for to cents (in stamps or 
silver) will include a copy of “The Home 
Ideal,” a beautiful 26-page 9 x 11 book, printed 
on fine plate paper, with fourteen large half- 
tones illustrating charming interiors from life, 
and fourteen beautifully colored panels in 
dull stained finish, showing exact effects upon 
divers natural woods, the work of Margaret 
Greenleaf, will be sent you post-paid for 10 
cents (stamps or silver). It is filled with val- 
uable advice and suggestions by a writer of 
exquisite taste, and wide experience in fur- 
nishings, decorations, and color schemes for 
costly and simple houses. Mention this peri- 
odical. 


Chicago Varnish Company 


22 Vesey Street 
NEW YORK 


35 Dearborn Avenue 
CHICAGO 
Established 1865 
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Beautiful things from all aN ecld fi or Pe 
purposes DRAPERIES.WALL PAPERS 
FURNITURE, LAMPS ana POTTERY 


4 RANY of the things we show in our shop are rare antiques, others 
va reproductions from classic models. # Our designing depart ment is 
IS at the service of those wishing Draperies or Furniture to fit any 
508) particular purpose. # Where complete interiors are contemplated 
color sketches will be made showing schemes of rooms as they look when 


acted Some DECORATION 
193 *W abash » Avenue," Chicago 
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REFERENCE DIRECTORY 





ANTIQUES 
FRANK C. TURNER, Norwich, Conn., Histor- 
ical and Syntax Platters, Plates, and Cup Plates. 
Send for list and prices. 


ART GLASS 
SCHULER & MUELLER, S. W. cor. Madi- 
son and Canal Streets, Chicago, III. 
CEMENT WORK & FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 
RUDOLPH S. BLOME CO., Bank Floor, Unity 
Building, Chicago. 
DUMB WAITERS & HAND ELEVATORS 
SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS, 86 Carroll 
Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Manufacturers 
of the Sedgwick Patent. 


FIRE-PROOFING 


THE ROEBLING CONSTRUCTION CO 
906 Tribune Building, Chicas Liberty St 
New York. Thorough prot 
at small cost. 


INTERIOR DECORATORS 
THE ALMINI COMPANY, 1 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. Artist sg, General 
Painting, Wall-Papers. 
METAL TILES 
MERCHANT & CO., New \ i idel phia, 
Brooklyn, Chicago. Send { t S- 
trating Metal Spanish ‘Tiles 








PAINT MANUFACTURERS 


BENJAMIN MOORE & CO., 208-210 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago. 
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SHAPES OF CRYSTALS 


of course, be used in cooking acid 
emon, vinegar, and fruits. 

e much used in plumbing, and as « 

Its follow, since ordinary drinking 

nder most circumstances only very 

The pipes are soon coated with 

e and sulphate of lead, which is 

prevents any further action. Water 

lead pipes, or pipes not kept constantly 

hot-water system in which lead is 

ever be used for drinking or cooking, 

langer from poisoning. Pure distilled 

lead'more than ordinary ground water. 
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Water was long considered an elementary or sim- 
ple substance, but toward the end of the last c entury 
it was found to consist of two quite different sub- 
stances so intimately joined together that the iden- 
tity of each is lost. If we pass an electric current 
through water in the proper way, we see a gas arising 
in bubbles from - end of the wire by which the 
current enters and a like appearance at the wire 
by which the Premester leaves the water. The two 
gases have evidently come from the water, and are 
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Decomposing Water into Oxygen and Hydrogen 
Gas 


the substances out of which it is made, for the water 
begins to disappear. By placing an inverted glass 
filled with water over each wire, the gases are easily 
collected. When one bottle is full of gas, the other 
will be only halj full, and on decomposing the whole 
of a given amount of water, this proportion holds 
true. 

If we test these gases, we shall find them quite 
different. The bottle which is full contains a gas 
called hydrogen. There is evidently twice as much 
of this by volume in water as of the other gas, which 
is called oxygen. These two gases were tied to- 
gether by what is known as chemical force, but the 
electric current separated them, and gave us an 
opportunity to make the acquaintance of each by 
itself. We would hardly suppose this clear, color- 
less liquid to be composed of such material. On 
decomposing pure water from any source, the pro- 
portion of oxygen to hydrogen is always the same, 
and, in fact, all chemical compounds have a certain 
composition which never varies under any condition. 

The name hydrogen comes from two Greek words, 
meaning water and to produce. Hydrogen is inter- 
esting as being the lightest common substance. It 
is an invisible gas like air, but unlike air will burn. 
[f a lighted candle be placed in a bottle of hydrogen 
the flame will be at once extinguished, though the 
hydrogen will take fire at the mouth of the bottle. 








Hydrogen Will Burn A Candle Burns Vig- 
in Air orously in Oxygen 


Hydrogen will unite with other substances besides 
oxygen; that is, it will join with other substances 
by chemical force. It forms a part of most animal 
and vegetable substances. 

Oxygen, as well as hydrogen, is a tasteless, color- 
less, odorless gas. The weight of a given volume is 
sixteen times that of the same volume of hydrogen. 
It is very abundant, and the most important sub- 
stance to mankind. Should we test this gas with a 
lighted candle, as we did the hydrogen, we would find 

(Continued on page 48.) 








‘ ina _ be RESQUE, ARTISTIC DESIGNS vOR megane pe £, HOMELIKE HOUSES, BUY WY 
OK For complete, clear drawings and le te specif ati ns, with ORIGINAL and Artistic 
a or and Exterior Effects, enabling you to ‘ild economical and well buy my plans, 

The books give clear and correct cor ‘and perspective sketc ches with full des: riptions, estimated 
costs and prices for pians, | also make special sketches and plans fo your ati faction. 1 have been 
called a mind reader in this line 

New Picturesque Cottages (1904). Containing Original and beautiful Designs for Suburban Homes| 
from $2,800 to $6,000. Price by mail $1.0 

Pieturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. 2. Designs for Summer Homes, Camps, and Slab Cabins. Price 
by mail $1.00 

Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vol.3. Designs for Stone, Shingle, and Kustic Summer Cottages and 


Bungalows. Price by mail $1.00 


Ee. E. HOLMAN, Architect, H-1020 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. 
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*¢Colonial Houses for Modern Homes, 1905.” 

Mr. E. S. Child, architect, announces the publication of an entirely 
new edition of “‘ Colonial Houses”’ for 1905. This book is more full and 
complete than any of its predecessors. It contains floor plans, descrip- 
tions, estimates and correct/y drawn perspectives, making it unusually 
complete and valuable to intending builders. 

Price of 1905 edition by express prepaid $2.00, 

We also have a separate volume containing aé/ the designs in the 1905 edition, 
together with a selection of the most attractive lesigns from all previous issues of 
i “Colonial Houses,’ price $5.00 by express prepaid 


1 E.S. CHILD, Architect, Room 20, 60 New St., New York City. 
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of your life. 
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policy in the Equitable will 
provide for you if you live. 
will protect your family, if 
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Write to GAGE E.TARBELL, 2nd Vice President 
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The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 120 Broadway, New York, Dept. No. 109 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment policy for $ f issued at 





years of age. 
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Address 
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The Auto-Vale 


“* For Man’s Convenience *’ —— 

Furniture has fulfilled its mission when 
it combines the wardrobe and closet, the 
chiffonnier, dresser, and shaving stand in one 
piece. 

This is what our Auto-Valet does, and 
in a most satisfying way. 

It is “the most convenient piece of fur- 
niture ever built.” 


There are six nickel-plated frames 
for suits—-each one can be tipp 
forward; trouser hangers, shaving 
mirror, secret drawers, hat compart- 
ment, drawers for linen and under- 
wear ; racks for ties and cuffs; boxes 
for shoes, jewelry, and buttons. Some 
patterns have cellarette compart- 
ment, serving trays, and glass racks. 


Auto-Valets are made in eleven pat- 
terns, beginning at a low price, in mahogany 
or quarter-sawn oak, finished any shade, 
everything —workmanship, material, finish— 

*‘ The Berkey & Gay Quality.” 

Can be seen at leading furniture dealers’ 
in the principal cities. 

Our handsome booklet gives detailed 


information — mailed on request. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 








. Dept. E, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








QUESTIONS 


AND 


ANSWERS 











The editor of this department wil! be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give genera! sug 
gestions for several rooms, in reply to each letter. But it is 
necessary to charge a smal! fee for detailed plans for an en 
tire floor or for the house as a whole. Replies will be sent by 
mail if stamps are enclosed. 

The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible and 
written on one side of the paper only. The name of sender 
should be written on plans and letters 











Color Schemes for a House 


Kindly give me suggestions for papering hall, 
arlor, library, and dining-room of a new small 
ron 

Woodwork is all yellow pine, natural color in 

. hall and dining-room, oak stained in parlor and 
library. I had thought of a two-toned red for 
walls, and yellow ceiling for hall, and a yellow for 
the parlor. Had not planned for other rooms. 
Nearly all the furniture downstairs is quarter 
sawed oak. What paper would you suggest for a 
northeast bedroom furnished in bird’s-eye maple 
dresser, green iron bed, and white matting? What 
paper for a bedroom furnished e1 mahog- 





any, with red and yellow There are 


matting 





folding doors between reception hall and parlor, 
between parlor and library. Dining-r opens off 
library. E. J 

Yellow pine in natural color does not lend itself 
to a good decorative treatment. Reds are not 
attractive with it, and vellows are not sufficiently 
like it or sufficiently unlike it to be effective. If 
the woodwork must remain as it is, select colors 
other than yellow and red. Use blues, greens, and 
browns. For the rooms, some such scheme as 
this suggests itself: Hall, two-toned green in a 
bold pattern; parlor, plain green; library, golden 
brown, and dining-room gobelin bh Yellow 
may be used in small quantities with great effect, 
but solid yellow walls would be, we fear, quite a 
disappointment. 

In the northeast bedroom use a green-and-old 
rose scheme. In the other select a 
colonial paper in vellows. 

A Bedroom 

I want to ask you about a bedroo My bed- 
room is very large, as it takes over 32 yards of in- 
grain carpet to cover the floor. There are two 
windows and three doors in the room, all trim being 












GRILLES—" Direct from factory” 


TDR) eee en, 
HSU See tad, 








Retail value . + « 9.00 
No. 411, 48x14 inches 

with Curtain Pole . $9.75 
Retail value . ° e _19.50 

Others from $2.50 up. Larg- 
est assortment. Division 
Screens and special Grilles to 
order. 


The prices we quote on the 
“¥ above grilles are astonishingly 
low, and we are only ableto quote them for the reason that we manufac. 
ture them in large quantities. We know these designs cannot dupli- 
cated anywhere on earth for less than double the price we ask. — 

i9 50 buys solid oak Mantel, 78 in. high, 54 or 60 in. wide, 

t 24 x 14 Mirror, with Tile and Grate. 

Write for catalog of Mantels, Grates, Tiles for floors and baths; Slate 
Laundry Tubs; Grilles, etc. Itisfree. Orsend 10c. to pay postage on 
our Art Mantel Catalog. Mantel Outfits from $12 to $200. 


W. U. OSTENDORF 
Philadephia, Pa. 














2417 N. Broad Street 











paper drops down about twenty inches. 

he furniture is of massive old-fashioned walnut, 
and there is an old-fashioned round reading-table at 
the foot of the bed, a couch covered in plain green, 
two rockers, one of brown wicker and one goose-neck 
of walnut. The windows are curtained with silk cur- 
tains of net, with tie-back curtains of silkoline with 
roses sprawling over it. 

This room seems very ugly. I believe 
color scheme of the paper. Would it not be better 
to use sage green ingrain paper, with a quieter de 
sign of ceiling, and no drop? Also would not plain 
small rugs tone down the carpet? I cannot change 
the color of the woodwork, nor the fur 





is is the 


iture 

B. C. 
In your bedroom it would undoubtedly be a great 
improvement to change the wall-paper 
sage green, carrying it to the cornice. Use a ceiling 
of a very light tan, corresponding to the oak color in 
the carpet. Up to this point the room will seem 


to a plain 
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light oak color, the old-time gra g being used. 
The mantel is plain colonial style wood of oak 
color. 
On the floor is an ingrain carpet dark green 
and oak colors in scroll design. 
The walls are covered with tan-colored ingrain 
aper, and the ceiling has hideous deep pink “ cab- 
e” roses, with green leaves and some small 
yellow flowers mixed among them. The ceiling, 








MADAME RUTTAN, Artist 


He) UU dan 


—— 


send on approval four different designs of Hand- 

fa Pillow Tops. Pay me for the ones you choose 

! tto me at my expense. If none of them suit 

m ail at my expense, 

ze from $4.00 to $8.00 and the designs in- 

es, Flowers of all kinds, etc., so that in writing 

e better to state the style of design desired and 
you would be willing to pay. 

ars I have painted beautiful Sota Pillow 

e best people in America, and I guarantee 
thatthe paint will not fade nor crack, and 

top will be as flexible as the cloth itself. 

te are bright and snappy and are painted 

atin, and bolting cloth, whichever you desire, 
et of designs which I will be pleased to 























16 State Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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COLONIAL 
SIDEBOARD. 


$150.00 Delivered 
125.00 Detivered 
150,00 Delivere | 


Montreal, Canada 





William III ) - 


2& SON, - 
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Shipped from factory to home on approval. 
PIEDMONT FURNITURE CO. 
a> =< i ee 


FINELY POLISHED 


ARDW 


Moet economical, healthful 
and satisfact 


PLAIN OR 
ORNAMENTAL 
’ THICK OR THIN 


‘FLOORS 


lee. 








Pric end Cate © at nee Sane 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO., Mfrs.. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Red Cedar Chests 







Absoluteiy Moth Proof 

four RED CEDAR CHESTS makes a most appro- 
rthd \ ling, or Christmas gift. Every 
iresses, furs, etc., will appreci- 
g them from injury. Makesa 
o the furniture of bedroom and is 
Built of se'ect red «edar; finished 
eavy lock, trimmings and castors; will lasta lifetime. 
Made in five sizes. Prices very low. 











et, full information and special factory 
for general Furniture Catalog. 


Dept. A. STATESVILLE, N. C. 
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rather plain. Possibly you can retain the curtains 
in the room, but a more varied effect will be ob- 
tained by using a different color-effect at the win- 
dows. Some of the combinations of green and 
lavender are very pleasing. In silkoline may be 
found a wistaria pattern, a pretty Japanese iris, and 
the more common garden lilac. In the couch 
cushions, the colors of the curtains could be re- 
peated, with one or two cushions in solid green, and 
possibly one or two in plain black or yellow. 


Several Rooms 


I should like to get a suggestion for a color scheme 
for a house of seven rooms and reception-room. The 
stairway is newly built, but woodwork is old and 
has been varnished and stained and painted. Would 
you kindly give me a color scheme for the three 
rooms, portitres, carpets, paper, and above all, 
what to do with woodwork? We shall put in a 
new mantel in parlor and dining-room. A. C. F. 

If the woodwork of your house is unsatisfactory, 
it would be a good plan to paint it a dark green. 
With this change in mind, we would suggest that 
you paper the reception-hall with a large figure pat- 
For the din- 
ing-room we would suggest a two-toned paper in 
yellow. For the parlor, a plain green. For the 
kitchen, a tiled paper in Delft blue. In all these 
rooms we would suggest the green painted wood- 
work. Porti?res should be plain and in a color to 
harmonize with the papers; either a plain green or 
a plain brown would be effective at the openings. 


tern, combining browns and greens. 


Curtains should be simple and of some such mate- 
rial as muslin or net. 

You speak of seven rooms, which doubtless in- 
cludes several bedrooms. Color schemes for three 
bedrooms are as follows: blue and white; lavender 
and green; pink and ivory. 


A Dining-Room 

Will you please give me a few suggestions in re- 
gard to the dining-room of our new house which is 
almost completed. 

The room is 124x15 feet in size, and the ceiling 
9} feethigh. It isa front room with a large window 
facing the east, and two side windows on the north. 
Can you suggest a color scheme? ‘The furniture is 
Flemish oak, the chairs having dark green leather 
seats and backs. 

I would like a plate-rack, but don’t know exactly 
how hig! to put it. Should it match the furniture 
in finish, or the woodwork, which is oak with a 
rather dark golden oak finish? Would you suggest 
having pictures, and should there be a picture- 
molding with the plate-rack? s. C.F. 

Your dining-room would be greatly improved if 
the golden oak woodwork could be stained to match 
the Flemish oak chairs. Deep yellow would be 
effective for the walls, either in a stain or a two- 
toned paper. 

The plate-rail should be about 64 feet from the 
floor and should be finished like the woodwork. 
The molding in this room should be at the angle 
of wall and ceiling. If there are many pictures, 
they will be more effective hung below the plate- 
rail. In a room with yellow walls and dark wood- 
work the pictures should be strong in color and 
framed in dark wood. 


Curtains 


Chis column has been of such great help to me 
that I write in the hope that you will advise me re- 
garding curtains for leaded-glass windows—one in 
our dining-room, 24 by 48 inches, placed high. 
This room is in yellow. Could the curtain here be 
the same as those for the regular windows, which 
are yellow and white flowered grenadine, or some 
material akin to it. The other leaded windows are 













T is the beautiful tone of these 
instruments that has given 
them world-wide celebrity. This, 
with durability, insured by the 
highest quality of workmanship 
and finish, leads the purchaser to 
pay cheerfully the somewhat higher 
price asked for them. 


a § 
Catalogue upon Application. {_ CI f 
7, 
_— “= © / 
CHICKERING & SONS vb 
Established 182}. 809 Tremont St., Boston. / 
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TO LOOK WELL 
AND 


TO LAST LONG $Are the two prime requisites of good paint. 


Oxide of Zinc makes paint look well and last long. 
specify contains it. 

FREE—Our Practical Pamphlets: 
“The Paint Question” 
**‘Paints in Architecture” 
**Specifications for Architects” 


See that the paint you 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


71 Broadway, 
“Paint: Why, How, and When” 
“French Government Decrees” New York 


We do not grind zinc in oil. List of manufacturers of Zinc White Paints furnished on request 
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ART AND UTILITY 


are combined i - a asetnt degree 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO 





In Tone, Touch, and Construction 


It will meet the most exacting demands. 
Send for illustrated catalog to the manufacturers. 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 
399-405 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


Manufacturers of the 
Apollo Piano Players 























ANOTHER GRAUSTARK 


ROLAND OF ALTENBURG 


By EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 
12mo. $1.50 


There has been no really great success in fiction for many months; books by well- 
known authors have been disappointments, and the reading public is now keen for 


A RATTLING GOOD NOVEL—“ Roland” is that kind of a book 
AT YOUR DEALER’S OR 


HERBERT S. STONE & CO. : . - - CHICAGO 
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ers in the bedrooms. 


hese? 


Is dotted Swiss suitable 


other problem is the front door—full length 
glass, encased in oak, opens into the reception- 
vhich is finished in white enamel. The two 
ws here are curtained with black grenadine, 

ips in red and yellow. Hard-wood floors, 
ental rugs, and massive furniture. I am 
nxious that the c urtaining of this door be in 
est taste, so appeal to you, hoping you will 

the benefit of your knowledge. and thank- 
u in advance. Cc. ¥. 


dining-room casement curtains better be of 
yellow silk, rather than of the vellow and 





grenadine. ‘The curtains for the dormer win- 
the bedroom would be attractive in dotted 
you suggest. For the front door we would 
white panel curtain, in heavy white net, 

1 conventional sized pattern in solid white. 
rs now carry special stuffs for such doors, 
ire better than the nainsook and other 

ils formerly used for doors. Sometimes it is 
curtain the door in a material exactly 
the walls of the hall, but in your case we 
The black mate- 
have used at the windows is very pretty 
een against the light, but it would not pro- 
good effect at the door, except when viewed 


white would be better. 


e inside. 


A Future House 


I ut a year I expect to build a cottage 
ten miles out of the city. I have very de- 
leas as to the kind of cottage I want, which 
id—something out of the ordinary one 
uch of everywhere—attractive, to cost 

$2? 500. 
ant to start now to gradually buy the fur- 
for the house by collecting odd pieces that 
y fancy. Is it practical for me to do this, 


ou advise it? And can I intelligently get 
the furnishings gradually for a house that 
lilt, to carry out the ideas and principles as 
ted and outlined in THe Hovse Bravutiru 


sroper furnishing of a house. I expect to 
t $1,000 in the furnishings of the house, 
will give you some idea of what I want to 
lish. Will you outline for me a plan to go 

to purchase and what not to purchase? 
her words, what to collect and what not to 
irse, I shall get only the best of the 





i mae 
trash. 
t good taste to furnish a room with odd 
h as colonial or Chippendale, together 
\dern furniture. Such as, for instance, the 
room, a Chippendale sideboard and modern 
ces; or a bedroom, a Chippendale bureau 
brass bed and other modern furniture. | 
1e furnishing of the house to be elastic; what 
this, t o put in anything I deem attrac- 
hich would mean odd pieces, both ancient 
lern. H. F. M. 


done carefully, furniture could be 

i for a future home, but a definite idea of 

se must be fixed in the mind. If, for in- 
interior woodwork is to be painted 
vould not err in buying mahogany; or, 

vere planning rooms with stained woodwork, 
id purchase furniture along mission lines— 
this field you would better go slowly, 

asier to go astray here than with mahogany 


t thing is to decide on the house, as indi- 
our first paragraph. We have taken 
nd question first in order to lead up to this 
t point. 
the amount you have planned to spend & 
able little home may be built, possess- 
ualities you desire. We are under the im- 
that your locality is favorable to build- 
itions, and that some of the problems 
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that confront northern builders are unknown in 
your city. 

Assumed that you have decided on the plans, 
interior finish, and other details, then furniture 
could be purchased if, as we have said, great care is 
taken. One thousand dollars wisely expended will 
go quite a long way. We do not think that it would 
be advisable *to undertake the complete furnishing 
or to buy anything that you would not wish to live 
with the rest of your life. 

In answer to question 3, we would say that a 
good piece of old furniture does not jar when placed 
in the same room with modern pieces. We say this 
with the qualification that the modern pieces must 
be good, built on simple lines, and well constructed. 
We could not advise the use of a mahogany side- 
board with chairs of golden oak or other light 
wood. Light woods, like natural oak, are not har- 
monious with mahogany, although the lightest of 
all furniture, white enameled, looks exceedingly 
well with mahogany. A good rule to follow is never 
to buy a poor article—not necessarily a costly ar- 
ticle, but never one that cannot stand the test of time. 

In your bedrooms the “odd” mahogany pieces 
will assimilate with other furniture. Brass beds 
will not jar with mahogany dressing tables and 
chairs, nor will beds of white enameled iron. The 
plainer the brass bed the better, and for the plain 
brass bed you must search diligently. 

Before you go very far in the furniture purchasing, 
decide as fully as you can on the general color 
schemes of the house, so that you will avoid the 
mistake of buying mahogany furniture for a room 
hung in strong red and kindred errors. 

Leave many pieces to be secured after you are 
living in the house, in order to have the pleasure of 
seeing the rooms “grow” under your eyes. And 
in the meantime, continue the judicious collecting, 
for some opportunities never occur twice. 


General Suggestions 


Inclosed find first-floor plan of our new home, 
for which I would like color scheme for decorating 
the various rooms. The house faces east and south. 
Living-room finished in mahogany, other rooms and 
hall in medium dark oak. I have thought I would 
like the dining-room yellow, but am willing to 
change if something else is considered better. 
Dining-room furniture of walnut, Aside from that, 
all will be new. 8. D. K. 


The woodwork of your house is somber, and a 
fairly bright color scheme is advised. Nothing 
could be better for the dining-room than the color 
of your choice—deep yellow,—which will be effect- 
ive with both the woodwork and furniture 

In studying your plan, we are impressed with its 
excellence. The arrangement of reception, hall, 
and living-room is particularly good. 

We are glad that you have decided to call the 
drawing-room living-room, which is a step in the 
right direction. 

In the living-room, which we see is finished in 
mahogany, we would advise that the furniture be 
of that wood also, and that the shapes be strictly 
colonial. In this big room a hanging of green grass- 
cloth is suggested, the ceiling to be yellow. The 
tone of the green should be olive in cast, and should 
be repeated in the upholstery. 

Velours, taffeta, corduroy, or raw silk would be 
desirable for portitres. It is difficult to be specific 
about curtains, so much depends upon the amount 
you wish to spend. Figured Madras in green, 
brown, or yellow would be effective in the dining- 
toom. Cream-colored net of a coarse texture would 
be equally good in the library. 


Good paint—house paint — 
without White Leadr NO! 


The base of all good house paint is Pure White 
Lead. 


amount of Pure White Lead it contains. 


The wear of paint is determined by the 
Other 
paints, similar in appearance but lacking in paint 
value, are often substituted for White Lead. They 
are cheaper for everyone except the man who owns 


the house. Pure White Lead is cheapest for hir 


because it wears better and lasts longer. 

Pure White Lead is the one paint that gives 
greatest protection and decoration with the least cost 
for labor and material. 


Our booklet, ‘‘ What Paint and Why,’’ sent upon 
request, gives valuable information about painting — 
house painting — and the Pure White Lead _ that 
wears longest. The information costs you nothing, 
but it will enable you to secure full value for your 
money. Send us your name and your painter’s— 
and we will send it free to you. Write the nearest 


office. 


Note.— We will gladly send copies of ‘‘ What Paint and Why”’ to lists 
of customers furnished by architects and painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Largest manufacturers of White Lead in the world. 


New York Buffalo St. Louis 
Boston Cleveland Cincinnati 
Chicago 


NATIONAL LEAD AND OIL COMPANY, Pittsburgh JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philadelphia 











James I. Wingate & Son 


Decorators 





Wall Coverings, Fabrics, Furniture, Rugs, and Objects of Art, Etc. 


We decorate and furnish homes in all parts of the country. 
We solicit correspondence, and Wwe Will be pleased to make sug- 
gestions for the proper treatment of single rooms or entire houses 
BOSTON. 
* 


338-42 BOYLSTON STREET, - - - 
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CERAMIQUES DE FLANDRES 


BELGIUM 


by the 

| Association 
of Flemish 
Artists and 
Craftsmen 


eS 


Edwin A. Denham, 
the Sole 
American 

Representative, 
has opened a 








PERMANENT EXHIBITION 
at 430 FIFTH AVENUE 


Bet. 38th and 30th Sts. 
NEW YORK 


Regardin the coloring, Scott-Dabo has 
written: “ Many of the pieces possess tonal 
qualities equal to the best paintings of some 
of our modern masters.” 

We will send you any of the above pieces, 
on approval, express Prepaid, on receipt of 
cheque. 

If you don’t like them send them back, and 
your money will be promptly returned. Or 
send us a dollar bill and we will send you on 
the same terms, a quaint Flemish candle- 
stick, 6 inches high, and an artistic ash-tray 
or pin-tray, with inlaid design. 

We handle only our own productions, and 
we should be pleased to hear from stores, 
decorators, or individuals wishing to acquire 
the sole control in cities and towns outside 
of New York. 


EDWIN A. DENHAM 


430 Fifth Avenue - - NEW YORK 





HOW THE HOUSE IS 
LIGHTED 


N the early days of the las - century Sir Walter 
Scott, writing from London to a friend in 


Edinburgh, said: ‘‘There is a fool here who 
is trying to light the city with smoke.” Sir 
Walter’s “‘smoke”’ was not a human invention. 
It was a product of nature’s labors ator) Accumu 
lations of gas from coal beds found their way to the 
surface, and, being highly inflammable, attracted 


the attention of men, who erected altars over 
them, and their perpetual fires were dedicated to 











the gods. For thousands of years the Chinese 
have speculated upon the mea ng of the natural 
gas which has escaped abundantly from the earth 
in several provinces. In 1726 Di Hales informed 
chemists that by distilling a few grains of coal he 
had obtained an equal number of cubic inches of 
‘inflammable air,” and that, tempted on a 
large scale, millions upon millions of cubic feet of 
that valuable substance could be made and con 
veyed unseen along the highws: f the land and 


become the means for obtain perpetual day. 








In 1813 Sir Walter’s ‘‘smoke”’ was burned on West 
minster bridge in London, and one year later th 
streets of St. Margarets, Westminster, enjoyed 
illumination from gas, it being the first parish 
contracting for such a luxury 

A common kerosene lamp, with its chimney of 
glass, its varied forms of beauty, its shades modified 
to every grade of vision and of taste, suggests the 
relation of man to light. The oil, natural, cheap, 
brilliant and volatile, was long known to civilized 
humanity as a crude outflow from the earth. 
was not until about 1845 that the iridescent scum 
seen floating on the surface of a strea ear Pitts- 
burg suggested to thoughtful men to dig for a 
greater supply. Indians came from a distance and 


1 


soaked it from the water with their blankets, 
which they wrung out into vessels in order to secure 
a —— for some secret purpose 


Then the American found it he was rich beyond 
computation, at the same time providing at a 
small cost the best fuel and the cheapest light for 


the common people. It was not until 1860 that 
it passed into common use. Since that time it 


has driven every form of wax, grease, fluid, cam- 
phene and whale-oil lampe f from the common use 
of mankind. 


HOME SURROUNDING 


It is certainly one of the encouraging signs of our 
times, says the Boston Transcript, that in the last 
few years there has come an incr 
door life, and a growing desire on the part of the 

ssessors of fine town houses to have country 

omes as well. Landscape gardening has becom: 
a more important profession 1 now a school of 
manual training at Menominee, Wis., has taken up 
the matter of beautifying home gr 
and has prepared a useful handbook 
simple directions for the laying out of 
roundings for homes and schools. To those who 
have been educated in some of the schools abroad, 
it is surprising to find that in this country the sur 
roundings of the school are often below those of the 
home. In Germany many small gardens in school 
grounds are used by teachers to supply their table, 
and occasionally as a means of educatior 
country there are occasionally public school grounds 
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George Bernard Shaw does not lose his 
hold upon the public, as the performance of 
“Candida” in New York has abundantly 
proved. Whoever acts his plays he himself 
occupies the center of the stage, and it is the 
play and its characters which are afterwards 
the subject of discussion. To those who have 
discovered Bernard Shaw, no other hooks can 
quite take the place of his “Plays Pleasant 
and Unpleasant” and “Three Plays for Puri- 
tans.” 


Published by HERBERT S. STONE & CO. 
11 Eldredge Court : : CHICAGO 





while others, like the George Putnan 
city, are arranged primarily for instructior The 
to exert a direct influence on the 
whole, and after beautifying its own 
individual lots being made part of a whole, 





WHO WANTS THIS? 


Solid genuine 
Mahogany 
Richly hand- 
carved. 
(Carving alone 
costs $48.) 





Our regular WHOLESALE 


price was $100 and 
la argain at that 
ose out the pattern— 


FIRST CHECK FOR $75 GETS ONE. 


: g 1aranteed and if not thoroughly 
gain we will return your money 


LINN MURRAY FURNITURE CO., Ltd. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








In this 


that are conveniently arranged and made attractive 
with lawns and shrubs primarily for ornament, 
l _— ol in this 


Stout Manual Training Schoo! of Menominee aims 
community as a 
grounds, the 
with the 











infant feeding. 
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idea of resenting to visitors a town that should be 
a model for others. 

The Infant Needs 
a perfectly pure, sterile, stable, easily absorbable, 
and assimilable food. These are a combinat of 
requirements which are found Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. These properties are si 


perfectly represented in no other for f artificial 





’ 


‘Painters Since Leonardo’ 


mes Wi am Pattison, will be issued 
y nonth by Messrs. Herbert 
tone & Co. It has been delayed by 
lifficulty of securing just the right 
tions Che book carries its nar- 


down to the present day. For 

ison it will be especially valuable, 
vy books of the kind touch contem- 
ry painters. 




















4 
[() One of Our Latest Creations 


BEST workmanship and finish. 


OUR nineteen-five Portfolio is now 


ready. It illustrates very choice 
Home-Fixings. Send for it to- 
day—NOW. 





J. A. Clow &» Co. 


Dept. A 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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§ HOUSEHOLD NOTES 





A HANGING-PLANT SHELF 


A hanging-plant shelf is an attractive variation 
of the usual window-box treatment. The illustra- 
tion shows a scheme, which is sufficiently simple 
for the family carpenter to cope with. 

The foundation is a well-seasoned board ten 
inches wide, one inch thick, and as long as the 
window is wide. The board is lined with tin, in 
order to protect the wood from moisture. A narrow 
ledge or beading forms a finish around the shelf. 





Four chains suspended from simple iron brackets 
hold the board in place. When filled with pots 
of flowers, the shelf is an attractive and novel 
window feature. 


FURNISHING A NURSERY 


A nursery should, if possible, have a south or 
southwest aspect, says a writer in a New York paper. 
On many days when the ground is too wet for out- 
door exercise, while the sun is shining, the windows 
of such a room may be opened, the children warmly 
dressed and allowed to play for an hour or 
two, having the advantage of fresh air without 
the danger of wetting their feet. 

A pretty scheme a color for a room look- 
ing due south is carried out as follows: The 
walls paneled in wood to the height of four 
feet, painted a dull, soft blue and varnished. 
Above the wood was a covering of surprisingly 
pretty Japanese cotton. A deep bay-window 
was hung with four short chintz curtains, 
which, upon a cream ground, bore stripes of 
soft blue, with bunches of violets, the ‘ining 
being of a similar shade of blue. Thick cream 
linen blinds were used, as the room was 
extremely sunny. A set of “play shelves” 
was painted white, and hung with curtains of 
the blue striped chintz. Wicker easy-chairs 
with covers of chintz, with frills of plain blue 
linen, and on the mantelpiece a long strip of 
chintz, also frilled with linen. In addition to 
the wicker chairs for “ grown-ups” there were 
three very low “beehive” chairs suited to the 
shortest legs. The fender was extremely 
pretty, while affording as much safety as any 
of the ugly, old-fashioned fenders. 


BUILDING A FIRE 


_ One thing about which every one has an 
individual opinion is in regard to building a 
fire. But one who has had experience writes 
as follows to the Scientific American: Shake 
out a double sheet of newspaper and crush it 
rather tightly, leaving the edges loose that it 
may ignite easily. The back log should be of 
the greatest size that the fireplace will hold, 
and may be of green wood, as this is the slowest 
to burn out, and the draft and fire are strongest 














ltometric Sketch. 


in theback. The logshould be shoved tightly against 
the wall. If it is a split log, the inside of it should be 
turned toward the front. Three logsis a good number 
to start a fire with; the back log, asmaller one in front 
of it, and the third on top of these two. All the 
ashes from the first three or four fires should be left 
on the hearth, as this makes a fine bed for keeping 
the embers hot after they have fallen through the 
andirons. The woods should be mixed in order to 
have an ideal fire reen wood with dry, and the 
harder varieties — oak, cedar, pine, with the wood 
of the old fruit trees that have died. 


Apple gives a 
very mellow, soft light. 


A WAY TO REDUCE ICE BILLS 
By CLAUDE BRAGDON 

The accompanying sketch shows a device by 
means of which milk, butter, and other provisions 
can be kept without ice in winter, and which may 
be used ~ ad in summer for letting hot things cool. 
It is simply a cupboard containing shelving, and 
inclosed with a swinging glazed door, built against 
a window of the ordinary type, located preferably 
in the kitchen, pantry, or serving-room. By keep- 
ing the window open and the glazed door closed, the 
place is always at the temperature of the outside 
air, and yet perfectly protected from flies, cats, dogs, 
and small boys. It will be found to be agreat con- 
venience to housekeepers, and when it cannot be 
used in place of a refrigerator it can be made a useful 
supplement thereto. 

Any fairly intelligent carpenter can construct it 
from the drawing here given. Its size will depend 
upon the size of the window. The shelves should 
be about fourteen inches deep, and may be either 
stationary or movable. If the opening is large the 
door may be glazed with two or four lights, instead 
of a single sheet of glass. 
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A WINTER REFRIGERATOR» 


WHICH CAN BE. LASILY FITTED TO 
ANY EXISTING WINDOW AT SMALL 
EXPLNJSE 





Lamp-- 
chimneys that 
break are not. 


MACBETH’S. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 


Do you want the Index? Write me. 


Macsetu, Pittsburgh. 





Tue House Beavutirut appeals to the artistic 
soul and will delight the cultured reader.— 
Bridgeport Telegram. 











Deafness Can Be Cured 


| Have Made the Most Marvelous Discovery for the 
Positive Cure of Deafness and Head Noises 
and | Give the Secret Free. 


With This Wonderful, M sterious Power | Have Made 
People Deaf for Years Hear the Tick of 
a Watch in a Few Minutes. 


Send Me No Money—Simply Write Me About Your Case 
and | Send You the Secret by Return 
Mail Absolutely Free. 

After years of research along the lines of the deeper sci- 
entific mysteries of the occult and invisible of Nature-forces 
I have found the cause and cure of deafness and head noises, 
and I havebeen enabled by this same mysterious knowledge 








1 Have Demonstrated that Deafness Can Be Cured— 

Dr. Guy Clifford Powell. 
and power to give to many unfortunate and suffering persons 
perfect hearing again; and I say to those who have thrown 
away their money on cheap apparatus, salves, air-pumps, 
washes, douches, and the list of innumerable trash that is 
offered the public through flaming advertisements, I can 
and will cure you to stay cured. I ask no money. My 
treatment method is one that is so simple it can be used in 
your own home. You can investigate fully, absolutely free 
and you pay for it only after you are thoroughly convinced 
that it will cure you, as it has others. It seems to make no 
difference with this marvelous new method how long you 
have been deaf nor what caused your deafness, this new 
treatment will restore your hearing quickly and permanent- 
ly. No matter how many remedies have failed you—no 
matter how many doctors have pronounced your case hope- 
less, this new magic method of treatment will cure you. 
I prove this to your entire satisfaction before you pay a cent 
for it. Write today and I will send you full information ab- 
solutely free by return mail. Address Dr. Guy Clifford 
Powell, 1776 Auditorium Building, Peoria, I!]. Remember, 
send no money—simply your name and address. You will 
receive an immediate answer and full information by re- 
turn mail, 
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The newest, hand- 
somest, most novel 
and durable wall- 
covering. Cloth 
foundation, decorat 
ed in oil colors. Tile 
effects. High and 
low relief patterns. 
Applied to the wall 
like paper. Water- 
proof and sanitary. 
600 styles. We will 
match any color in 
any style. Ask your 
decorator or write 
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‘AWOMAN 


CAN TURN $5 INTO $20 


China decorators everywhere are proving this 
assertion. Successful china painting depends 
upon a right beginning—over 2,000 desirable 
shapes shown in our 56-page ‘*China Book ’’ 
(postage 5c)—over 200 novelties 











not offered elsewhere—write for 
it. GEO. W. DAViS & CO. 


8256 State Street, Roehester, N. Y. 


Assortment K 


Ses $2. 50 lot of 
Rochester’’ Mounts 


d Medallic 
es Umma FREE ont a 




















ODDS AND ENDS 


AN OLD 


OME months ago THE House Bravtirut 
published an account of a precious jug, 
made in 1581, and found in a cupboard of 
an old church at West Malling, in Kent, 








JUG 


England, and sold in London for $7,250. 
represents a 
from an 
Virginia 
three 


The photograph now reproduced 
pitcher that is scarcely less interesting, 
old house on the James River, in 
piece bears the date 1601, and is 


This 
hundred 





Se 
8s 


five? 
Sa 








and three years old, twenty years younger than the 
West Malling jug. The well pre ed figures in 





relief in Elizabethan costume surrounding the waist 
itcher, and the quain it arrangement of the 





ACME BALLBEARING CASTER 


THEY ROLL LIKE A BALLIN ANY DIRECTION” 


Casters make 
all furniture 
roll easily. A 
child canmove 
the heaviest 





happaqua, N.Y. 
FREE THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL.— Send Eighty 
Cents in stamps and we will serd you one com- 
plete set. If not satisfactory, mail back to us 
and we will refund your money. 





of the 
date, add to the charm of thi re piece. Topand 
handle furnish an example repair work by colo- 


nial artificers, the mended porti m being evidently a 








hundred years or more later than the body of the 
pitcher. We should like to believe this venerable 
relic had come to America in the Susan Constant, 





n Smith or the 


ool brown rim 


1607 ; and that oy | Captain Jol 
gentle Pocahontas had touched its « 
with thirsty, lips. 





SOD HOUSES 


In the foothills of the Rocky Mount 
thousands of sod houses similar to the one pictured 
above. Quickest to construct, they furnish an ade- 
quate abode for wandering prospectors, and, ac- 
cording to the Woman’s stom Companion, an 
Easterner would be surprised at the comforts they 


ains there are 
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contain. The sod is fitted for the building of walls 





Water in Country Homes 





atter where you live, a KEWANEE AIR PRESSURE 
TANK placed in the basement of your house will give you 
+ ter supply equal to city water mains. No elevated 
tank to freeze or blow over. 
Mesars. OLMSTED BROS , the well known landscape 
I cts of Brookline, Mass., write: 


We would strongly advise architects to investigate your 
8) fe If it enables the owner of a country place to avoid 
" water tank tower, we are sure the gain in beauty and 

8 ty of the landscape will be worth a great deal.” 





Descriptive Catalogue of Kewanee Water Works 
Plante will be sent on Application 


KEWANEE PNEUMATIC WATER SUPPLY CO. 
Drawer F, KEWANEE, ILL. 














uv bustness ts to make homes more beautiful” 


Hand-Made Indian Rug, $9.00 


» Pueblo Indians to weave rugs and can sell 
e at about half the prices charged at retail, 
30x50-in. rug, in rich red, black, and white, 
livered prepatd for $9.0, 


weave that will last a lifetime. 





tth $t6.00, de 


Can be returned if 
We can supply any size, color, or design 
We carry large stocks of the very finest grade 
»! Navajo Indian blankets, personally selected 
t i rvation. Illustrated 32-page catalogue of Pued 
f U4 n Drawn Work, and Indian Goods FREE, 


THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
52- R. Mesiita Pann, N. Mex, 




















is 


Dati. 


_ Healthful Warmth 


question of warmth in the home is im- 
ant it the question of healthful warmth 
oreimportant. Everyone loves the good 
rand comfort of an open fire-place, but 
ordinary grate has many failings. The 


Jackson 
Ventilating Grate 


comes all the objections of an ordinary 
By drawing fresh air from outdoors 
lischarging it, warmed to the desire 
into the house and ejecting the 
1ir, it keeps pure air in constant circus 
1 without causing draughts or waste. All 
it from the fuel is used for heating—no 
up the chimney; that’s the reason a 
on Ventilating Grate uses but &% the fuel 
»rdinary grate. Burns coal, wood or gas. 
i for illustrated catalogne and price list. Special 
j ; and fire-place fittings sent on request. 


‘ peoremen & Bro., 47 Beekman St., New York 


rature, 
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AN OLD ROMANY LAMP 
The old brass and iron lamp, called by some “ Old 
Romany Lamp,” was picked up in the mountains 
of Tennessee in a log and sod cabin, which was in- 
habited’ by a poor mountain white. Stuck in the 
end of a projecting log, it gave the only light which 
a large family had. Going back as it does to a 
Fh before the days of the tallow dip, which 
ed its brightness“on the splendor of the “best 
’ it is oe to note the steps from that 
‘ine. up to this, when by pressing a button the king 

of lights, electricity, is revealed. 





AN HISTORIC MANTEL 

This mantel has an interesting history, having 
been purchased by Sir Walter Scott at the time the 
house belonging to Reynolds was put up for sale. 











HE modern housewife wants her bathroom to be the cleanest, 
brightest, healthiest spot in her immaculate home. 

“Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware carries with it a constant 

assurance of health. Its pure, snow-white, non-porous surface, and 


r 
4 


/§ the total absence of cracks and crevices are a protection against dust a 2 
"4 and dirt, and make it the cleanest, brightest, and most healthful ware , 4 
‘4 for the modern bathroom. me 
: THE COST IS MODERATE Qo 
; The fixtures shown in this illustration are Lenox Lavatory, a EN 
4 **New Favorite’’ Bath and ‘‘Edux’’ Closet. The cost com- Me 


plete is approximately $101, not counting piping and labor. 


CAUTION:—Every piece of “Standard” Ware Jo= 
bears our guarantee ** Green and Gold "* label, 7” 
and has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the 
outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the 
fixture it isnot “Standard” Ware. Refuse substi- 
tutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more 
in the end. 










Whether you want an entire bathroom equipment, 
or only a lavatory, you will find our handsome 
book “‘MODERN BATHROOMS” of 
the greatest assistance. It shows many simple, 
inexpensive interiors as well as luxurious ones; 
gives expert advice, suggestions for decoration and 
approximate cost of each fixture. Sent on receipt of 
six cents postage. (100 pages.) 


Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. 
Dept. S. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist Street 
In London: 22 Holborn Viaduct 





















EAST INDIA HOUSE 


W. H. DAVIS & CO. 
371-373 Boyleston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Importers of artistic fabrics for interior decoration, Wool Tapestries, Silk 
Brocades, Printed Silks and Printed Linens for curtains and pillow coverings, 
Bed Spreads, Leather Chair Seats, and Screens made to our special order. 

Embroidered Curtains and Portieres especially designed and made to order. 
Old Brocades and Eastern Embroideries. 

Artistic coloring and design is what we make a point of. 
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Have YouSeén The New +) 


Rookwood 


with its exquisite colorings in 
shades of gray, pink, blue, green and 
yellow, its grace of form, perfe 
tion of design and richness of s 


The Rookwood Book 
Is Sent On Request 
and shows the eight types of Rook 
wood as nearly as possible in their 


exact colorings, together with many of 
the latest and most exquisite designs. | 


Grand Prix Paris 1900 
Two Grand Prizes St. Louis 1904 | 


This mark is sé, 
impressed in o 
every piece <<. 


The Rookwood Pottery 
3 Rookwood Place, Cincinnati, U.S.A | 



































Successful Houses, $1.50 
The Book of One Hundred Houses, $3.20 net 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
HERBERT S. STONE & CO., Publishers 33 


A BARGAIN Both, $4 


CHICAGO 














FIREPLACES should be put in all available rooms, including chambers, says a writer in 
Country Life in America. They are the best ventilators. Our BRICK MANTELS are 
approved by all admirers of good art. We will mail you a book of photographic plates 
upon application. Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, Dept. 14, 165 Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

















he Joun L.NE Son &BroG. | 


48 Jackson Boul. Chicago. 


We sive particular stud 
os attention in executing 
-; Decorative Schemes of 


“es COLONIAL TIMES. 


OUR SHOP contains 
ALL the latest creations = 


Wa Papers, Fasrics &Wares. > 3 
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( CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


wit, DECORATORS “te 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


Continued from page 39) 


oxygen would not give a flame, but that the 
would burn far more vigorously. 
substances burn in oxygen, they really 
ith it chemically, forming new substances 
les. Water is hydrogen united with Oxy- 
chemical name might therefore be oxide 


water is heated in an open vessel, evapora- 
he surface of the liquid i is more rapid as 
ture increases. Soon v apor is formed 
ind bottom of the vessel, and bubbles 
, which are at once condensed by the 
the liquid, thus making the familiar 
‘noise. Finally the liquid becomes so hot 
bubbles reach the surface without con- 
nd then the water boils, and goes off into 
steam, an invisible gas. This occupies the 
ice between the spout of the tea-kettle and 
vapor which is commonly called steam, 
finely divided drops of water. A cubic 
vater makes about a cubic foot of steam. 
perature at which pure water begins to 
level is 212 degrees Fahrenheit (or 100 
grade), and this temperature remains 
le the boiling continues. Increasing 
ply increases the violence of the boiling, 
en off is of the same temperature as the 
Most pure liquids have a definite 
ther boils at 100 degrees F., alcohol 
, turpentine at 315 degrees F. 
sure of the atmosphere on the sur- 
1 is less than at the sea level, as ona 
there is not so much air above 
the surface of the liquid, the tem- 
gisless. For ananapis, the boiling 
Denver, Colorado, is about 202 
n the top of some of the moun- 
Himalayas, 180 degrees F. People 
ountain regions have difficulty in 
ith water or steam. , 
the pressure on the surface of the 
ther hand, raises the boiling point. 
water boils in a confined space, as 
Under five pounds pressure of 
ils at about 227 degrees F., and at 
3 pressure, at 337 degrees F. 
se in the boiling point of water is caused 
i substances. A very strong solution of 
boils at about 226 degrees F., and a 
iar—syrup or molasses—boils at an 
perature as the water is lost. 
ture at which a syrup boils is a meas- 
kness or density. In many modern 
ten nperature tests are given for boil- 
ng confections, which vary from 
thin syrup up to 350 for c¢ aramel. 
obs sugar, a “sugar thermometer” is 
the boiling syrup. At a given tem- 
1 is higher for sugar cakes than for 
’ proper concentration is reached. 
lerable heat is absorbed by the process of 
It requires 966 times as much heat to 
pound of water at the boiling point into 
loes to raise it one degree Fahrenheit. 
hich is used to change the state of the 
thout changing its temperature it called 
the Latin word meaning hidden. 
heat” is given out again when the 
lensed. This same quantity of heat is 
the water evaporates slowly ; hence 
ng effect of large bodies of water. 
r is cooled it shrinks slightly until the 
39 degrees F.isreached. On further 
the freezing point, 32 degrees F. (or 
ticrade), it increases in volume, so that 
more space than the same weight of 
nsequently floats. If this were not so, 
1 streams would freeze solid in winter, and 
they would melt completely during 
: the northern part of the United States. 
144 times as much heat is required to 
at 32 degrees F. into water at 32 de- 
raise the temperature of the same 
iter one degree Fahrenheit. This is 
melting, and the same amount of 
when water freezes. Water thus 
the gre at temperature regulator. 
iter for drinking purposes is often fil- 
ition will remove small particles, Gbut 
t on substances dissolved in it. 
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By evaporating, much of the heat of the summer 
is absorbed, and before freezing a great deal of heat 
must be given out and absorbed. 

Water has a much greater capacity of absorbing 
heat than any other common substance. For ex- 
ample, one pound of water will absorb ten times as 
much heat in being raised one degree as a pound of 
iron. Thus water is a most excellent. medium for 
conveying heat. The greater absorbing capacity 
of water for heat explains why a kettle of fat heats 
up so much faster than the same weight of water 
under like conditions; for the fat requires only one- 
third as much heat to raise it, say, to 200 degrees F., 
as does the water. 

In a future article another very commonplace chemical 
substance—the Atmosphere—will be considered, and some- 
thing said of its relation to the combustion of fuel in the 
house and in our bodies 





SHEAR NONSENSE 


When it’s safe: Mary — ‘‘No, indeed, I don’t 
never give my dolly no medicine. She’s a Christian 
Scientist.” Jane — ‘‘Well, I s’pose it’s all right to 
be a Christian Scientist when you’ve nothing but 
sawdust in your stummick.”— Life. 

















“These,” said the epicure to the bright Philadel- 
phia girl, “‘aresnails. 1 suppose Philadelphia people 
don’t eat them for fear of cannibalism.” ‘Oh, no,” 
was the answer; “‘it isn’t that. We couldn’t catch 
them.”— Washington Star. 


Lady (calling on new vicar’s young wife)—‘‘Have 
you seen the library at the hall? Sir George is quite 
a bibliophile, you know.’’—Vicar’s wife (warmly)— 
“Oh, I’m so glad to hear that! So many of these 
wealthy men have no religion.’””— Punch. 

Mrs. Dobbs —‘‘How is your new neighborhood?” 
Mrs. Dibbs —‘‘Oh, just like the other one; all the 
rich people ‘talk poor, and all the poor people talk 
rich.” — Puck. 


Joe —‘I love you; I love you. Won’t you be my 
wife?” Jess —‘You must see mamma first.” Joe 
—T have seen her several times, but I love you just 
the same.” —Fz. 


Anxious inquirer —‘‘Is it true that for fifteen 
shillings I can insure my house for a thousand 
yunds?” Clerk —‘‘Quite true, madam. If your 
— burns down we pay you a thousand pounds. 
Anxious inquirer —‘‘And do you make any inquiries 
as to how the fire originated?’ Clerk —‘‘Certainly. 
We make the most careful inquiries.’”’ Anzious 
inquirer —‘‘Ah! I thought there was a catch in it 
somewhere.”’-—Tatler. 


An inducement: Peddler —‘‘Want to buy an 
umbrella cheap?” Krankley —‘‘No. What’s the 
use. Everybody steals my umbrellas.’ Peddler 
“Well, this one ain’t worth stealing.’’—Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


“That’s Mrs. Marrimuch, the society leader,” ex- 
plained the man who knew. ‘My! you don’t say?” 
replied the plebeian; ‘she’s in half-mourning, isn’t 
she?” “Yes. You see, three of her six husbands 
are dead.””—Ez. 


_ Two little maids of four and six years, respec- 
tively, were seated on a stool. Presently the elder 
of the two said, reflectively,.‘‘Don’t you think that 
if one of us was to get up there would be more room 
for me?”—Chicago Record-Herald. 

_ Backwoods etiquette: “Bill —”’ “What is it, 
Sue?” “I’m goin’ to tell you one thing—an’ that 
is this: Ef you’ve got airy razor or gun on you, an’ 
go cuttin’ and slashin’ folks at the social, I won’t go 
to the hangin’ with you next Friday!’—Atlanta 
Constitution. ‘ 


‘ “Yes, he did have a political job, but he resigned.” 

I’m surprised at that. The last time I saw him he 
told me his job was a regular little sinecure.”’ “Yes, 
but it became a little insecure recently.” —Philadel- 
phia Press. . 








FEBRUARY DISCOUNT SALE 


TO GET YOU ACQUAINTED with the beautiful 
furniture (made in our own factory exclusively) 
and sold DIRECT TO YOU 


at about half retail, 


WE ‘OFFER 
(during thts month only) 
An Extra Discount of 20 percent off 
Cand on some pieces 25 per cent) 
Below Regular Wholesale. 

THIS OFFER 
is only for House Beauti- 
ful Readers who cut out 
this ad, and order dur- 
ingFebruary. 

It's our quick, vigorous 
method of aah you 
SUCH EXCEPTIONAL BAR- 
GAINS, THAT YOU CAN'T inca. sc. sighececuior sizes 



















Parlor Table 
$10.00—$8.00 


Dressing Table Dresser, 
$29.00—§23.20. 


Stool extra. 


Hal! Clock, West- 
minster Chime, 


$120.00—$90.00. 


Virginia Sofa, 
$42.90 —$34.32. 





FAIL 10 SEE THE BIG “sis 
SAVINGS WE MAKE FOR 


YOU. 
PRICE IN SMALL TYPE is 
our regular wholesale, 
already about half retail. 
PRICE IN LARGE TYPE’: 4 ON 
allyoupay—THISMONTH = gente 
DON'T DELAY 
THIS OFFER IS FOR ONE 
cee—snzo» = MONTHONLY, 
Catalogue free. Satifac- 
tion in quality and value 
fully guaranteed. (Goods 
held on partial payment 
if desired. ) 


We manufacture complete 
Bedroom, Hall, Dining-Room, 
Parlor, and Library Furnish- 
ings, Odd Dressers, Daven- 
ports, Comfort Chairs, Parlor 





Davenport, Leather, $35.0o—§28.00, 





$11.00—$8.25 


Music and Parlor Cabinet, 
$25.00—§20.00. 





China Cigast, as 
in. wide, Leade 
China Closet, 76 in. wide, Glass. Oak, $31.00 . 

Oak, $23.00-$18.40... $24.80." Mai. Rockers, Continuous Book- 
Mahogany, $26.co—$20.80. $34 oo—$26.00. cases, Etc. 


LINN MURRAY FURNITURE CO., Ltd. 





Work: Box Dressing Stool, 
$5.So—$4.40. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Devoe Artists’ Supplies 


If you are a user of artists’ materials you should have the best. Devoe things 
don’t cost any more; and you’re always sure they’re good with that name on 
them. 


Oil and water colors, brushes, canvas, crayons, china painting and pyrography sup- 
plies; draughtmen’s fine instruments in sets. The list is a long one. We make or 
import everything you can need or want. Ask your dealer for Devoe; or write to us. 
A full catalogue will be sent on request. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co. 


176 Randolph St., Chicago. Fulton and William Sts., New York. 1214 Grand Ave., Kansas City 











Always mention THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL when writing to advertisers 
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The 
World To-Day 


For February is Devoted 
Largely to the 
‘“*‘New West.”’ 


It is not a “write-up,” but gives an in- 
telligent, sympathetic interpretation of the 
significance and spirit of the West—the 
West born since 1890. It emphasizes what 
is distinctive in the Western empire which 
has developed in such a wonderful man- 
ner during the last few years. Articles 
are by well-known writers and handsomely 
illustrated—many illustrations in colors, 
If interested in the “New West” read: 


“The Outposts of Empire” 

“In the Land of Sunshine” 

“The Capital of the New West” 
“Culture in the New West” 

“ The Conquest of the Mountains” 
“The Westerner ” 

“Where is the West?” 


In the February issue is also 


The Mormon Endowment, 
Ceremony 


The full text of the Secret Rites and Oaths of 
the Morman Temple 


The case of Senator Smoot gives impor- 
tance to this remarkable exposé of the In- 
itiation Ceremonies. It comes from a re- 
liable source and should be read by every 
one wishing to understand the true spirit 
of the Mormon Church. 


Ten Cents a Copy. $1.00 a Year 
At all dealers or send direct 


THE WORLD TO-DAY, 
67 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please 
send THE WORLD TO-DAY for one 


year, commencing with the: 












NOTE 


The March House Beavutirut will be the on 
hundredth issue of the magazine, and the occasion 
will be suitably celebrated [This does not mean 
that the number will be so elaborate and expensivs 
that April will suffer by comparison. It simply 


means that March will show an improvement ove! 
February, and later numbers will be better tha 
March. Happily, the magazine is more prosperous 
than ever before; the circulation is growing by leaps 
and bounds; over two thousand new subscriptior 7 
have come in within the past week, and the adver 
tisers are profiting by the increase. Re 
have contained articles of a broader human interest 


ent issues 


a 
} 
al 


that doubtless appeal to all the members of the 
family, except those under eighteen [xe Hovst 
BEAUTIFUL has no children’s department, it is true, 
because, unlike some other periodicals, its pages o1 
decoration are not childish It has a sense of 
humor of its own and does not rely its readers 
to discover unconscious humor in its serious advice 
Tue Hovse BeavtTiFrut has a future of the greatest 
promise, instead of promises which are always ir 
the future. The March issue is already made up 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


Two dollars per annum, in 
to any part of the United States 
foreign countries comprised in 
$2.50. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless 
made by registered letter, or by check, express 
order, or postal order, payable to “Herbert S. 
Stone.” 

When a change of address is desired, 
old and new addresses should be given. 

THe HovusE Beavutirut is sent to subscribers 
until ordered discontinued. A renewal blank is 
however, sent as a reminder that the prepaid sub- 
scription has expired. 

e trade supplied by the Ameri 
pany and its branches. 

Advertising rates to be had on 

THe HovsE BEAUTIFUL 
for manuscripts and _ illustrati 
uses all due caution in their care 

Entered at the Chicago Post-Office as 
class matter. 

Copyright, 1904, by Herbert S. Stone 
mark registered. All rights reserved 

Herpert S. Strong, 11 Eldredge Court, Chicago 


advance, postpaid 
and Canada; to 
the postal Union, 


both the 


van News Com 


application. 
will not be responsible 
ti itted, but 





ns subm 
second- 


Trade 








Gibson Pillow Top 


for ereereeny 
FRE Send 


your 












name today The 
and 35 cents to pay 
cost of Gibson Eternal 
royalties, ship-_ e . 
ping, ete., Question 
and we 


ful Naan ( 
Plush Pillow \ 
Topstamped ™ 
ready for 

burning. Choice 
of old gold, tan, 
crimson, dark or 
light green color. 
Size 17x17 in., same 
finished complete, $2.00. ~ 
Only one free top to any oné 

address. Free offer expires June 1, 


SPECIAL OFFER aR 
$2. on -~ TF rr, 
For burning on plush, wood, le r = 
cludes fine Platinum Point, Co 
ber Tubing, Double-Action B 
Cork, Bottle, Alcohol Lamp 


Stamped Practice Wood, and fu 
— il contained in neat leat 


“RAD For sale by your dealer ae 


orsentby us C. 0. D. for examination. 
Outfite and supplies at all prices shown In our 
iS Catalog M55. Write for it today. 


AK THAYER & CHANDLER 


160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, 
Largest Makers of Pyrograp s inthe World. 


Si. 65 





rk 














Always mention The House Beautiful to advertisers 
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SS are are ’ 
| 


vose 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTAB 


LISHED 54 YEARS 








nd 
an 


are receiving more favorable comments 


day from an artistic standpoint than all 
»ther makes combined. 





1 CheSienes 


Superior 


| If Not Satisfied « 





ee our easy payme 


nt plan, every family 


derate circumstances can own a VOS@ 


esate 


We allow a liberal price for old in- 


its in exchange, and deliver the piano 


house free of expense. 


al wi ith us at 


Boston. 


You can 


a distant point the same as 
Catalogue, 


books, etc., giving 


all information mailed free. 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 


L< Boylston Street, = - « sate 


Comparisons. | 





PUMPS, 





JA BCOC K cay I 


* Water L ift. 





—_ 


“THE BISHOP 
80 Washington Street, 


ROOFING TIN 


YLOR OLD 
iginal brand. 


3 i fia 


Roofing Tin, the 


Costs a little more than 


ions, but is superior to any other roofing 


send “A Guide to ( 


‘aylor Co., 


Philadelphia, 
700d Roofs "on request, 


ROOF VENTILATORS 


CH ARS & CO., 
facturers of 
hookiet. 


Inc., 


Philadelphia, ras 
the “Star” Ventilator; 


TIN ROOFING 


RCHANT’S OLD 


t standard Roofing Tin made, 
Inc., Philadel 
t “Good 


METHOD” is the 
Merchant 
M frs. Send for 


ohia, 


and Bad Tin.” 





Facilities ~ 


Your Money Back 
















Widest Range In 
Style and Price~ 






Exclusive 
Designs 








é fe POPE PM 






ssend you ourha 
It she 
will save yo 





Write for catalogue to- 


Cc. F. BROWER & CO. 


Department 24 


ws 50 latest exclusive de- 


ndsome new illustrated 


u money. 

We prepay freight to all 
points East of Mississippi 
River. Points beyond, 
pro-rata. 

High-grade Oak Man- 
tels, complete with tiles 
and grate, $13.50 to $150. 

Thiscut gives youa fair 
idea of our prices. 

No. 867, beautiful gol- 
den oak, 7 feet high, § feet 
wide, handsome quat- 
tered oak veneered col- 
umns 3 inches in diam- 
eter, French beveled mir- 
ror 18x36, complete with 
best tiling and grate, 


$26.50 


delivered as above, on 
receipt of $26.50. 


day. It’s FREE 


Lexington, Ky. 











—————_ 





ays mention The House Beautiful to advertisers 

































A Chance to get a superb A. B. Frost Drawing 
Free with the 


METROPOLITAN 
MAGAZINE 


HE miniature picture here shown gives an idea only of the subject of the Frost draw- 
ing. It can not even slightly convey an impression of the picture itself, which is a 
beautiful reproduction in sepia, 14 x 20 inches in size. There 

































is no “screen” or “mesh” to mar the beauty of this print, 
which is made in the style of a photogravure, and is so 
cleverly executed that only an expert could tell that it was 
not Mr. Frost’s original. 

The picture shows a meeting of those animals that Joel 
Chandler Harris has made famous in his “Uncle Remus” 
stories, a new series of which is now appearing in THE 
METROPOLITAN MaGazineE. Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, Brer 
Bear, and the other old friends of “‘Uncle Remus”’ are here 
pictured by the original illustrator of the “Uncle Remus’’ 
stories. This drawing can be obtained in but one way. 
By using the coupon below you can get both the Frost draw- 
ing and a year’s subscription toTHE METROPOLITAN MaGa- 
ZINE for $1.80—the regular price of the Magazine alone. 





SEND THIS COUPON IN TO-DAY 





The Metropolitan Magazine Company 
3 West 29th Street, New York 

Enclosed find $1.80 for one year’s subscription to THE METROPOLITAN MAGA- 

ZINE, commencing . _____and the A. B. FROST DRAWING 

Send to 





Name. 





Street 





City or Town___ 











R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 











a WHOLE YEAR F OR 10 CENTS 


THE WomaAn’s MaGAZINE, of St. Louis, is now the greatest Mag: W € every home in America to receive 
zine in the world, having One Million Five Hundred Sheneend Tut MA MAGA in order that it mz 1y go into your home, 
(1,500,000 ) ) subscribers, almost double the we will send you THE WOMAN'S 
number of subscribers any other magazine MAGAZINE 
or newspaper in the world has. Each issue ‘ i 
is filled with splendid stories, beautiful en- ‘ 
gravings, special departments of Floricul- be cages _ A W hole Year 
a. apes ork, ore anergy - 2s 3 
ealth an eauty, Fouitr arden, etc 2 5 FE T Cc 
There is a reason why tux Woman's 4 ; or en ents 
MAGAZINE has more than double the : 4 ‘ ; 
number of subscribers that any other j : ; ieee and if you do not like it after you 
publication in the world has: if a reader AF - : have received it for three months, 
of THE WoMAN’S MAGAZINE wishes to ww” 1 - ; : we will return your 10 cents and 
know anything about the latest styles, “re . ote atts S ; stop sending it. You will have had 
THAT month’s issue gives them; if some -) : put it three months for nothing. This 
bug is destroying her plants, THAT ; ws very plainly that we know you will 
month’s issue tells her what it is and how . Pleas d with THE Woman's MaAGa- 
to get rid of it; if fruits are to be pre- Free INE. You will never be willing to dis- 
served, THAT month’s issue tells all : > ntinue it. In fact, we know you will be 
about them. THE WomAN’s MAGAZINE lelighted you will also get your friends 
always tells its readers what they want ‘ ‘ subscribe. No other magazine gives as 
to know at the right time. From 96 to d ich for five times the price we ask you. 
138 columns each issue of splendid pic- - Do not confuse THE WOMAN'S 
tures, interesting stories, useful informa- sd F Dail [AGAZINE of St. Louis with the cheap, 
tion: Flowers, the Garden, Lace Making, > = nso a Y , printed and trashy story papers. 
Embroidery (with new and beautiful pat- : aE arm rHE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE is 
terns each month that any woman can printed on fine paper, carefully 
make), Cooking Recipes, Fashions, Poul- Tens of thousands of our readers visit« g ling this edited and heneaiialie illustrated, 
try, Pets, Household Decoration, Pyro- d is better than most magazines sold 
graphy, Curious Facts, Health and Beauty columns; each issue supplies for ten times the pr we offer it to you. Our offer to refund 
reading for the whole family. you ney if you d t | t aiter three months’ trial is a guarantee 
THE WoMAN’s MAGAZINE never permits misleading advertisements that ther magazir eI 1 to make. 
to appear in its columns and absolutely protects its readers so that they Pens of t nds of visited our great building this year. It 
are not defrauded by catch-penny schemes. No whiskey or nasty medical is t st beautiful t n this country and the finest publishing 
ads. are ever seen in the columns of THE WoMAN’S MAGAZINE. It is plantin the w a nd r cash at a cost of over a half a million 
clean, wholesome, and bright. A single issue is worth more than the vel} t tion of 


THE WOMAN’ Ss MAGAZINE 


During the World’s Fair, tens of thousands of our readers were taken ca f by 7 ; e great tent city, “Camp Lewis,” 
erected for our readers at a cost of over $30,000. The readers of THE WOMAN AC E kne month they can expect some new and 
interesting feature. It is telling them now about the great MAIL BANK, whi be the most nd prosperous bank in the country and 
belongs to our readers. 

The readers of THE WOMAN’S MAGAZINE always know how to do things; t gard nd |} wonder of their neighbors, because it 
contains plain, easily understood articles, telling more good things about F! i t rarde Floral Papers and always seasonable. 
More good things about Fancy Work and Embroidery, with illustrated patterns | Fashion Pay 1 things about Poultry and the Gar- 
den, and how to make money with them, than Poultry Papers. More good thi bout t itcher i than Household Papers. 


ALWAYS SEASONABLE ALWAYS CORRECT ALWAYS EASILY UNDERSTOOD 


This is the greatest opportunity you will ever get to secure one of the finest monthly magazines pul for a whole year for 10 cents, the 

ice usually charged for a single cop _ such a paper. Do not delay, but send to cents fora ion, stating that you are a reader of 

OUSE BEAUTIFUL. NOTICE:—If you wish to take advantage of this opportunity f u friends send 1oc each for as many subscriptions 
as you wish. You could not make a nicer present to your friends than one which i them, f you so pleasantly. Address 


THE a MAGAZINE. 135 MAGAZINE BUILDING, ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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